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Graceful design of heavy weight sterling. Has an 
artistic celtic cross on the hinged cover. The wide 
neck makes for ease in cleaning. 
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An attempt to make Christ and His Church real and 
relevant to people living in this work-a-day world. 
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ALIVE 


By ERNEST W. SOUTHCOTT 
Author of “Receive This Child” 


THE BISHOP OF NEW YORK BOOK FOR 1957 


“In selecting THE PARISH COMES ALIVE as the Bishop of New York 
Book for 1957, we illustrate the close bond of fellowship between our own 
Church and the churches of the Anglican Communion. We share not only 
the treasures of a common faith and liturgy, but we also share with one 
another our insights in the task of making known the Gospel of Christ to 
all mankind.” —Horace W. B. Donegan, Bishop of New York 
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THE RT. REV. WILBURN C. CAMP- 
BELL Bishop of West Virginia says: 
“There has been much talk about Reve- 
lation and Response, the drama of the 
Redemption. In THE PARISH COMES 
ALIVE we see this talk translated into 
life—the life of a worshipping commu- 
nity being The Church in the Home, in 
the Parish, in the Diocese, in the World.” 


—_ 


THE REV. THEODORE WEDEL says: 
“Here is a story of evangelistic revival 
deserving the attention of Churchmen 
everywhere—not as a model to be slav- 
ishly copied, but as an inspiration to par- 
ish self-examination wherever the Spirit 
calls the people of God to a renewal of 
its vocation under God.” 


—_ 


THE REV. RANDOLPH CRUMP 
MILLER says: “THE PARISH COMES 
ALIVE is well named. It points to certain 
fundamental principles which if properly 
used could help us to bring about, by 
God’s grace, the renewal of American 
parish life.” 


Price: $2.75 each; $27.50 a dozen. 
STUDY GUIDE.............0...0 75 cents each 
Postage paid on cash crders 
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QUIET MINDS 
Quiet minds cannot be perplexed or frightened, but go on 
in fortune or misfortune at their own private pace, like a 


clock in a thunder storm. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 
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THE COVER: Is the 
downtown church fin- 
ished? Here’s proof 
that big city parishes, 
steeped in tradition, 
can be as vigorous as 
any of their counter- 
parts in the burgeon- 
ing suburbs. This is 
the story of Holy Trin- 
ity Church, Phaladel- 
phia, one of the great 
parishes of the Hpis- 
copal Church. The ar- 
ticle is on page 22. 


IN OUR 
NEXT ISSUE 


ETERNAL LIFE 
What does it really mean? Read 
this appropriate Easter article 
by Australia’s Bishop of Armi- 
dale. 


ENRICHING YOUR PRAYERS 
Number three in a condensa- 
tion of Prayer and Personal 
Religion, by Dean John Coburn. 


THE POTTING SHED 
Malcolm Boyd reviews a current 
Broadway play and its Chris- 
tian implications. 


EDITORIAL BUSINESS OFFICE: 110 North 
Adams St., Richmond, Va. 


Episcopal Churchnews is published 
every other week by The Southern 
Churchman Co., a non-profit corporation. 
Second-class mail privileges authorized, 
Richmond, Va., under Act of March 3, 
1879. Episcopal Churchnews is copyright- 
ed 1957 by The Southern Churchman Co. 
under International Copyright Conven- 
tion. All rights reserved. 


CABLE ADDRESS: ECnews, Richmond, 
Va. TELEPHONES: Richmond—LD212 and 
3-6631. 


Opinions expressed writers of fea- 
ture articles and special columns do not 
necessarily reflect the opinions of the edi- 
tors or the publisher of Episcopal Church- 
news. 
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A NEW SURPLICE FABRIC 


We offer a new ready-made surplice, fashioned from a combination 


of Dacron and Egyptian Cotton. A lustrous, crush-resistant, long 
wearing fabric. 


Now in stock—three sizes. 


38—Chest 38: Length—38 
40— = 40: |” —40 
42— ” 42: ” —42 


Price—$34.00 


OTHER CLERGY SURPLICES 


(Round or pointed sleeves) 
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*In stock 


WHEN ORDERING—Jndicate material, 
length desired, (measuring from top- 


center of shoulder down) sleeves 
rounded or pointed, chest measurement, 
and embroidered design, if desired. 


THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 


Passion Sunday, April 7... Palm Sun- 
day, April 14... Good Friday, April 1£ 
... Easter Sunday, April 21... St. Mark 
April 25. 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


One Great Hour of Sharing. Sponsorec 
by Church World Service of Nationa: 
Council of Churches. March 31 .. . The 
Essentials of Freedom, fifth in a series 
of post-war conferences sponsored by 
Kenyon College. Gambier, Ohio. Apri: 
4-7... Annual Meeting, Episcopa: 
Service for Youth, Inc. Greenwich’ 
Conn. Seabury House. April 23-25. 


REGIONAL 


Tri-Diocesan Canterbury Club Confer- 
ence, Dioceses of Virginia, Southerr 
Virginia and Southwestern Virginia} 
Roslyn, Richmond. April 13-14. 


DIOCESAN 


Annual convention, Diocese of New 
Mexico and Southwest Texas. April 194 
21... Annual convention, Missionary 
District of Spokane. April 24... Annua 
meeting, Daughters of the King, Wash. 
ington, D. C. St. Stephen’s and the Ini 
carnation. April 25... Annual conven. 
tion, Missionary District of Eastern Ore- 
gon. The Dalles. St. Paul's Church. Aprii 
26-28. 


TELEVISION 


Dean Pike. The Very Rev. James A. Pike 
of the New York Cathedral. Sundays: 
ABC-TV network. 5-5:30 pm. EST. . 

Frontiers of Faith, National Council o: 
Churches. Sundays. NBC-TV network: 


4-430 p.m. EST ... Mission at Mid/ 
Century, National Council films on the 
Church's life. Channel, day and time 
vary. 


1957 JAMESTOWN FESTIVAL 
PROGRAM 


EMBROIDERED DESIGNS FOR SURPLICES 


(No embroidery on stock surplices) 


Slaw atin Orosss SONGS tItGhies...5 eet to ae.7 ee Oe en ee $2.75 Official opening ceremonies. Dedica: 
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in Williamsburg and Jamestown. April 
5 .. . Easter Sunrise Service, Cape 
Henry. Memorial Cross, markitig the 
first landing of Colonists. April 21. . | 
Re-enactment of first landing of Colon4 
ists in 1607, Cape Henry. April 26... | 
Evensong, Prince George County. Mer 
chant’s Hope Church, commemorating 
300th anniversary of the Colonial struc+ 
ture. 3:30 p.m, Three new hymns, com4 
posed by Virginia musicians, will be 
heard for the first time, dedicated td 
both the church's anniversary and the 
Jamestown Festival. April 27. 
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' A DIFFERENT KETTLE OF FISH 


Sir: 
A press release from the Diocese of 


' California quotes me soméwhat incom- 


pletely, I’m sorry to say, and distresses 
me accordingly, in reporting the recent 


missionary service in Grace Cathedral, 
San Francisco. By a perfectly under- 


standable slip, I was said to have ‘“de- 


plored the utter failure of our mission 
work.” This is not fair either to me or 


; to the Church, and certainly not to our 


missionaries. 

What I deplored was the utter failure 
of our Church’s fight to win adequate 
support for missions from our people. 
This is a very different kettle of fish; 


‘and I am perfectly willing to be quoted 


as deploring that. It is a heart-breaking 
truth that our Church lags far beyond 
comparable Christian bodies in the in- 
terest we take in our missions and the 
support we give them. This universally- 
acknowledged fact disturbs me very 
much. 

I do not believe for one moment that 


‘this is a matter of penurious Episco- 
' palians. Our people are as warm-hearted 
/ as any and far better able than most to 


give full and imaginative support to the 
Church’s Mission, when they are given 
the chance of personal knowledge and 


| responsibility for it. The budget-quota 
| system makes this personal sharing in- 


tolerably difficult, and condemns us, in- 
escapably, to measure our mission in its 
least. significant terms. It is no wonder 


| that our support and interest lags, and 


that we rarely, if ever, face the urgent 


- command of Christ and the stern and 


deep implications of Christian monothe- 


ism. It is to help meet this, of course, 


that societies like the Overseas Mission 
_ Society exist. 


But it would be quite untrue to speak 


of our mission as having failed. Its 
scope is tiny by comparison with our 
sister churches in the Anglican Com- 
-munion, and its impact is nowhere as 


deep as we either hope or imagine. But 


thin as our lines are and inadequate as 


the support we give to our missions 
bishops and staff, their witness is as 


clear as light, and every loyal Church- 


man rejoices at it. 


(THE RT. REV.) STEPHEN F. BAYNE, JR. 
BISHOP OF OLYMPIA 


“PUBLICITY’’ COMMENTS 

Sir: 

As a working newsman, on the receiv- 
ing end of what is called “publicity,” let 
me say this about George H. Straley’s 
otherwise excellent article (HCnews, 
Feb. 17) : 

There is paid advertising and there is 
news. “Publicity,” as used by Mr. 
Straley, is the means used by interested 
parties, in this case the parish, to bring 
news to the attention of editors. News 
obviously has publicity value, yes, but 
publicity without news value is nothing. 
Nothing, that is, but wasted effort—and 
millions of dollars and countless hours 
of effort are wasted in our economy in 
that kind of “‘publicity.” 
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So what is news? News is matter of 
sufficient interest to enough readers to 
warrant publication in a journal or 
periodical on a given day in competition 
with other matters of interest. Unless 
the event the parish desires to make 
public 7s news, no manner of “disguis- 
ing” will make it so... If it is not news, 
then let’s not waste the editor’s time and 
ours trying to peddle it — least of all 
trying to ‘disguise’ it. 

CHARLES FOLTZ, JR. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


IN DEFENSE OF MR. MELISH 

Sir: 

For several weeks now an article pub- 
lished with this caption, Melish De- 
nounced by Bishop After Soviet-Ameri- 
can Rally (HCnews, Dec. 9, 1956), has 
lain on my desk demanding a reply... 

This I can and must say; Bishop De- 
Wolfe of Long Island, in his denuncia- 
tory judgments of Howard Melish, 
adorns more the doctrine of the Soviet 
states of which he says such horrible 
things, and such false things, than he 
does the wondrous Saviour’s doctrine 
and life of the Man of Galilee, that 
Howard Melish and his father have so 
nobly and persistently followed... 

(THE REV.) WALTER L. BENNETT 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


A SOUTHERNER SPEAKS UP 

Sir: 

As a white Southerner and a historian 
who has spent much of his life studying 
the events leading up to the Civil War, 
I find your editorial, “The Legacy of 
Lincoln,” somewhat strange (HCnews, 
Feb. 17). You quote Lincoln’s state- 
ments concerning the necessity of char- 
ity and forgiveness but not that portion 
of the Second Inaugural which speaks 
of the causes of that war. 

Lincoln, here, did not speak moderate- 
ly or of compromise. He talked of God 
and God’s judgment... 

There is still a living God and these 
words of Lincoln are directly applicable 
to the current situation in the United 
States. Too many of us in the South are 
saying, as did John C. Calhoun in 1850, 
we have “no compromise to offer... and 
no concession or surrender to make,” 
and are insisting, as he once did about 
slavery, that “We will not, cannot, per- 
mit (segregation) to be destroyed. If 
we were base enough to do so, we would 
be traitors to our section, our families, 
and to posterity.” 

If we continue to maintain this atti- 
tude despite the moral teachings of our 
own Church as well as the decision of 
the Supreme Court then we cannot es- 
cape responsibility for what happens by 
blaming “extremists from outside.” It 
will be we, not they, who are the men 
“by whom the offense cometh” and it is 
to us that the resulting woe will be 
justly due. 

THOMAS P. GOVAN 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
continued on page 30 
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— KNEELING HASSOCKS ——— 


Thie plastic-covered kneeler is 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


- Dawud Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hillis, Long Island, New York 
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GHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful quatities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard. free samples. 
MADEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns. 
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$1.00 
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illustrated folder 
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Gifts to Boys’ Home may be 
deducted in computing 
your income taxes. 
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HOME 


COVINGTON, VIRGINIA 
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PE 
| You can help provide a home for a boy who has no home. You can make any size gift to this 
great institution which has existed within the framework of the Episcopal Church for fifty 
1 years. For instance, here’s what your gift will do: 
i $300.00—A year’s tuition $150.00—For a half year My gift is enclosed 
$ 75.00—For three months $ 25.00—For one month 
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] Address 
I City Zone State 
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Now is the time to order your 


Easter Prayer Books and Hymnals 


Many churches make surveys of their Prayer Book 
and Hymnal needs at this time of year. If you act 
promptly, you can still fill your requirements before 
Easter... with beautiful, sturdy books at surprisingly 
low prices. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 
Smallerewabiditione clan see «oe oe eee $ .65 
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THE HYMNAL 1940 
SunalleMicloaysliditionaer meyer erie $ .65 


Vargedelodyabiditionm arctica 1.00 
Standard Musicali Edition: ssc). 7 eee 2.00 
Special Choirsiidition ee eee 2.50 
Orean Edition? = 5. eee tn ae ee 3.205 


Write today for our convenient, postage-free order 
form giving details of available cover colors. 
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the CHURCH Hymnal Conporation 


Affiliated with THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place + New York 5, N. Y. 
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The Christian Year 


Faith at Work 
Day by Day 


REFRESHMENT SUNDAY 


The word “rejoice,” in the Epistle, haa 
given this fourth Sunday in Lent a specias 
character. In Latin countries it is callee 
Laetare Sunday, from the opening word: 
of the Introit, ‘“‘Laetare, Jerusalem” 
“Rejoice, O Jerusalem.” It is a note e 
gladness in the gloom of Lent, a kind 2 
relaxation in the midst of our solemn seaz 
son of penance. 

It is the Gospel which gives this Sunda: 
its popular name in our country. It is th 
familiar story of the feeding of the multiv 
tude, and hence this is often called “Ree 
freshment Sunday.” In England anothe 
name for this day is “Mothering Sunday7 
(from the Epistle’s reference to Jerusalenr 
as “the mother of us all.”) This remind4 
us of the medieval custom of visiting the 
cathedral or mother church of the diocese 
and making special offerings on this dayy 
There grew up, especially in England, tha 
custom for children who do not live a: 
home to visit their mothers on this Sunday) 
and to bring them a gift. This was the firs: 
“Mother’s Day.” The mothers who expect 
ed their children’s visit are said to hay 
baked a special cake in which they use 
equal amounts of sugar and flour (tw: 
cups of each). From this came the cake’ 
name, “Simmel Cake,” derived from th 
Latin “similis,” meaning “like” or “same. | 


PASSIONTIDE 


Next Sunday is the beginning of wha: 
the Church designates as Passiontide. The 
Christian Year and the Prayer Book fok 
low our Lord’s earthly life step by step 
We remember at Christmas His birth in 
the stable, the visit of the Shepherds, th 
killing of the Holy Innocents of Bethle 
hem, the flight into Egypt, the adoratiox 
of the Wise Men and the return to Naz 
reth. We meet our Lord again at Hiz 
Baptism, we go with Him into the deser 
loneliness for His Temptation, and wi: 
have seen Him during those first tw: 
years of His Ministry. 


Now the days of joy and gladness ar 
drawing to a close. During Passion Weel 
we shall be thinking of the sorrowfu 
happenings of that last year. Then come 
Holy Week, with one crisis after another} 
leading up to that day of darkness callee 
Good Friday. 

In many Churches the crosses on th 
altars will be covered with a violet cloth 
They will remain covered until the end o 
the services on Holy Saturday. 
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THE REFUGEE RELIEF ACT 


| People all over the land are talking about refugees 
oday. The sad story of Hungary has touched the heart 
of the Christian world. In America we have done much 
to help. There is scarcely a village that hasn’t taken its 
quota of the Hungarians. Some other countries, such as 
Austria and Switzerland, have done vastly more than we. 
But the problem of the gallant people of Hungary is only 
part of the overwhelming sadness of this world of home- 
less people. There are still the refugees in Palestine, many 
others still in Europe, and now the Egyptian refugees made 
‘desperate by the bombing of Port Said. 

What disturbs us at the moment, however, is the manner 
in which our laws respecting refugees are so far behind 
public opinion. The Rev. Robert Seiler, of the Department 
of Social Relations in the Diocese of Virginia, has pointed 
out to us some of the issues. Here is the gist of what he 
has said: 


The Present Problem 


“The Refugee Resettlement Act of 1953 expired on 
December 31, 1956. This emergency law, urged upon Con- 
egress by church groups, permitted the admission to the 
United States of 214,000 persons over a three-year period, 
in addition to normal immigration quotas. The sponsor- 
ship of refugees by churches, as well as the President’s 
initial commitment for 5,000 Hungarian refugees, was 
authorized under this act. As we enter 1957, the only 
immigration laws on our statute books are those contained 
in the McCarran-Walter Act. Under this act, immigration 
to this country has been slowed up to a trickle by a rigid 
quota system. Under the “National Origins Quota System,” 
154,000 immigrants can come in each year from 85 foreign 
countries, but thousands of them never get in because 
unused quotas are not transferable. In the 1956 fiscal year 
only 89,310 immigrants arrived in this country on quota. 
Another 123,005 arrived on a non-quota basis under the 
Refugee Resettlement Act. 

“The root problem in our present immigration law is 
found in the National Origins Quota System. This is shown 
forth in many ways. First, it does not reflect the essential 
spirit of America as embodied in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, for it discriminates against people because of 
national origin, race, color and creed. The extent of the 
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discrimination is indicated by the fact that 81.6% of the 
quotas go to Northern and Western European countries, 
whereas the Southern and Eastern European countries get 
only 16%. Secondly, it just doesn’t work. Two of the 
favored countries, England and Ireland, have never filled 
more than a minor portion of their quotas, whereas pros- 
pective immigrants from Southern and Eastern Europe 
have sought admission in vain because of their small, 
heavily over-subscribed quotas. 

“For instance, the quota for Hungary is 865 persons per 
year. On the waiting list from Hungary as of November 1, 
1956 (before the mass of refugees entered Austria), there 
were 19,587 persons. Thirdly, the National Origins Quota 
System is a constant embarrassment to those who form 
our foreign policy. It says in effect that 1 Englishman is 
equal to 35 Greeks, and 1 Irishman is equal to 600 Turks. 
Yet, at the same time, we ask the Greeks and the Turks to 
join us in military alliances such as the North Atlantic | 
Treaty Organization. 

“Fourthly, the limitation of our immigration laws disre- 
gard a vital fact. The United States needs immigrants. Both 
our peacetime civilian requirements and the national de- 
fense suffer from lack of manpower. The annual flow of 
young workers into our labor force is at the lowest point 
in years, and the number of men annually reaching the 
military age of 18 is now 200,000 less than in 1940. Normal 
immigration would give us the young adults we must have 
to keep this country strong and safe.” 


Church World Service Reports 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Council of Churches, Roland Elliott, of Church 
World Service, reported on the present situation. Here, in 
outline, is what he said: 

With the termination of the Refugee Relief Act on 
December 31, 1956, and the radical decrease in U.S. ad- 
missions of Hungarian refugees, the urgent need for posi- 
tive Congressional action is obvious if any continuance of 
a humanitarian program for the resettlement of refugees 
in the U.S.A. (both Hungarians and others) is to be pos- 
sible. This need for prompt action by Congress is clearly 
recognized in 

A) The recent action of the General Board of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

B) The President’s special message of January 31, 1957. 
1. The President's Message: In this, President Eisenhower 
recommended— 

a) Permanent authorization to admit refugees—both 
Hungarian and others in any like emergency in the future. 
(app. 67,000 per year). 

b) An over-all increase in immigration admissions and 
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continued from preceding page 


a more flexible and equitable distribution of the additional 
and of unused quotas. 

c) The elimination of mortgaged quotas. (under the 
D. P. program). 

d) Provision for the admission of orphans for adop- 
tion. Bills in line with the President’s very constructive 
and timely message have been introduced in the House of 
Representatives (Keating-Hillings) and in the Senate 
(Watkins and others). In addition, Mr. Celler has intro- 
duced a comprehensive bill revising the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

Hearings on these bills will be scheduled in the near 
future; prompt action requested by the President is in 
doubt. An expression of public concern may help to bring 
action sooner. 


Il. General Board Action—December 4-5, 1956 

The General Board “expresses gratification for the ad- 
ministrative action of President Eisenhower in making 
possible the provisional entry of a considerable number 
of these (Hungarian) refugees to the United States”... 

“Viewing other present refugee problems and the pos- 
sibility that still other emergencies may arise in days 
tascome” .... 

“The General Board believes that new legislation is 
needed. It is convinced that there is urgent need of new 
and early provision for visas for our fair share of the 
refugees, escapees and orphans who need migration assist- 
ance.” 

“We hold that prompt, adequate legislation for refugees 
would permit the performance of a Christian service; that 
it would be in the national interest; and that it would be an 
important contribution to better international relations.” 
Ill. New Refugee Action Is Needed—Church World Serv- 
ice under the National Council policy can and must speak 
on the needs of refugees for migration—assistance in light 
of our experience and the fact that no adequate provision 
to admit refugees now exists. The Churches are ready to 
help but can do so only when Congress acts. 

The following challenging tasks continue to confront us: 

1. As a Nation, We Should Complete the Hungarian 
Program— 

a. By regularizing the status of Hungarian refugees 
admitted on parole. 

b. By taking a further share of the some 70,000 Hun- 
garians in Austria of whom approximately 50,000 cannot 
be integrated in Austria. 

c. By admitting a fair share of Hungarians who have 
gone to other countries of first asylum (Holland, Switzer- 
land, etc.) —especially when friends, relatives or churches 
in the U.S.A. are ready to receive them. 

d. By admitting a fair share of about 20,000 Hungarian 
refugees who fled to Yugoslavia. 

Unless prompt legislative action is taken, this great 
humanitarian program will fall —our churches cannot 
assist those needing to migrate and our foreign policy will 
suffer. 


2. As A Nation We Should Keep Our Doors Open to 


ain 


Other Refugees—Hungarian escapees are not all! With 
the conclusion of the Refugee Relief Act, many thousand: 
of these refugees have relatives or friends in the U.S.A. 
the Far East) have no hope of coming to the U.S.A. unti 
Congress acts either 1) to revise the Immigration ane 
Nationality Act or 2) by new emergency legislation. Man® 
of these refugees have relatives or friends in the U.S.A. 
for others our churches can provide resettlement oppor 
tunities. 


IV. In Addition to Our Concern for Refugees, We Should 
Be Ready to Aid People in Countries of Over-population— 
These people are not refugees but a real service can be rem 
dered to “surplus” people in, e.g., Holland, Greece ana 
Italy; it will be a good neighbor policy and will serve ou: 
own national interest. 


V. To Leaders and Members of Our Churches—CWS pre: 
sents the above statement for your consideration ana 
prayer and for whatever action seems to you to be appro: 
priate. 

Representatives of the National Council of Churche: 
and its constituent denominations will be testifying befor: 
the responsible committees of Congress. It will be equall! 
important that the people of the churches let their views bs 
known to the Administration and to their Senators ans 
Representatives. 

Please advise your own denominational offices and th: 
Dept. of International Affairs of the National Council & 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y., of any 
letters or resolutions you or your church groups may sene 
to members of Congress. 

P.S. Remember our job is not finished when refugee: 
are resettled—particularly for the younger Hungarians: 
this is just the beginning of a service of continuing assist 
ance, friendship, Christian counsel and discipline unti 
these people have established firm rootage in our chure! 
communities in the U.S.A. 
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THE NEWS IN BRIEF - 
Quick Reports from Around the Church 


Resigned: Leon McCauley of Seabury Press .. . Religious Nose-Count In 
Congress: Episcopalians In the Running . . . Portland: A Sacred Cow Is 
Swung By the Tail . . . The NCC Plans a ‘Christian Voice In the Middle East’ 


Portland Oregonian 


‘The annual Brotherhood Award of 
Portland, Ore., went this year to Bishop 
Benjamin D. Dagwe!l—the first time the 
award has gone to a clergyman. Rabbi 
Julius J. Nodel (above), leader of the 
city’s biggest synagogue, presented 
the honor to the Oregon diocesan. He 
noted Bishop Dagwell’s service in be- 
half of civil rights, low rent programs, 
and fair employment. “He has literally 
practiced what he has preached,” the 
rabbi said. ‘He is so unafraid of the 
sacred cow of public opinion, he has 
swung it by the tail.” 


-& Graduation of the first senior 
class from the International Chris- 
tian University in Tokyo took place 
March 21. Many Episcopal leaders 
sent congratulations to ICU through 
its president, Dr. Hachiro Yuasa. 
Among them were Presiding Bishop 
Sherrill, Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, 
Woman’s Auxiliary executive secre- 
tary, and Mrs. Harper Sibley of 
Rochester, N. Y. Mrs. Sibley and her 
“husband attended the exercises in 
Tokyo. While there, she also took 
part in the dedication program for 
“Sibley House,” a residence for 
graduate students built in her honor. 


& Can any other parish match this 
missionary fervor? In its 1957 
budget, Trinity Church, Wilming- 
ton, Del., is giving more to the dio- 
cese and general Church ($80,000) 
than it is spending on itself ($74,- 
350). 
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®& Long Island’s Seventh Annual 
Episcopal Charities Appeal Drive 
was the most successful in its his- 
tory, reports chairman Joseph A. 
Patrick. A total of $158,411 was col- 
lected for the six benefiting agen- 
cies. The 161 participating churches 
raised $119,160, an increase of $14,- 
219 over last year. 


& Three Episcopal churches are 
among eight Manhattan structures 
the New York Municipal Art So- 
ciety believes should be “preserved 
at all costs.” The churches are 
Grace (begun in 1843), St. Paul’s 
Chapel (1764) and Trinity (1840). 
From 1,000 candidates, the society, 
working with the Society of Archi- 
tectural Historians, picked 300 
buildings “considered the finest 
examples of particular styles and 
periods,” covering 269 years—1661 
to 1930. 


& American Protestant churches 
sent 192,073,657 pounds—or $31,- 
188,181 worth—of free food, cloth- 
ing, medicines and other relief sup- 
plies abroad through Church World 
Service in 1956. This was more than 
double the 1955 shipments made by 
CWS, a department of the National 
Council of Churches. 


& Resigned: Leon McCauley, man- 
ager of the Seabury Press Inc., will 
leave his post June 30 to organize 
McCauley Enterprises, a sales or- 
ganization. He set up Seabury 
Press in 1951. Today, the Press has 
55 employes and does $1-million 
worth of business annually. In ad- 
dition to Prayer Books and Hym- 
nals, it has published nearly 200 
titles, not including more than 100 
in the Seabury Series. Before com- 
ing to Seabury, Mr. McCauley 
headed the religious and Bible de- 
partments at Oxford University 
Press. He also had been editor and 
production manager of Morehouse- 
Gorham Co. 


& Capitol corridors: With 12 Sen- 
ators and 48 Representatives, Epis- 
copalians rank fifth in Congres- 
sional membership, according to 
the Library of Congress’s first offi- 
cial religious nose-count. Method- 
ists lead the field with 87 Repre- 
sentatives and 18 Senators. Roman 
Catholics were second (84-11), 
Presbyterians third (55-13), and 
Baptists fourth (54-13). Other re- 
sults: For the first time, a Hindu is 
serving in Congress. There are 12 
Jews and seven Mormons. Four 
lawmakers declined to specify. 
They were Sen. Langer (R-N. D.), 
Rep. Joseph W. Martin Jr. (R- 
Mass.), Rep. Morgan Moulder (D- 
Mo.), and Rep. Russell W. Keeney 
(R-I11.). Another 20 said only that 
they were “Protestant.” 


& In Keene, N. H., St. James’ 
Church last month held a St. Val- 
entine’s Eve Communion service at 
which married couples renewed 
their vows at the altar. It was a 
new thing in Keene—or anywhere 
else so far as the Rev. J. Edison 
Pike, rector, knows. He hopes to do 
it every year. “The Church,” he 
says, “should go to the people for 
their special days.” 


® The University of South at Se- 
wanee, Tenn., is building a $375,- 
000-motel and restaurant on the 
edge of its recreation area. The an- 
nouncement was made last month 
by the Rt. Rev. Frank Juhan, direc- 
tor of development for the Univer- 
sity. Plans call for five ranch-type 
buildings, each having four two- 
bedroom units. Note to alumni: 
Mrs. Clara Shoemate, famed for 
her Claramont Restaurant, a fa- 
vorite gathering spot for students 
and alumni, will operate and man- 
age the new facilities. 


& The Diocese of Georgia’s new 
Diocesan House was opened last 
month by Bishop Stuart. A gift of 
the Savannah Gas Co., the two-: 
story brick structure was reno- 
vated for $10,000 by the diocese. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


continued 


& Berkeley Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn., has appointed the Rt. 
Rev. J. W. C. Wand, retired Bishop 
of London, as Visiting Professor 
and English Lecturer for the 1957- 
58 academic year. A writer and 
schelar of wide fame, he will visit 
the Diocese of Huron, Canada, be- 
fore coming to Berkeley in the fall. 


& The National Council of Churches 
last month announced plans to build a 
100,000-watt radio transmitter in the 
Middle East to beam programs to the 
Arabic-speaking world. The hope is 
to give Protestant churches a “really 
adequate Christian voice in the Near 
East and the Moslem world for the 
first time.’”’ The station will operate 
on an eight-hour, seven-day a week 
schedule, the NCC says. Music, 
drama, Bible study, and light enter- 
tainment will be beamed to the Arabs. 
There will also be special features for 
industrial workers, farmers, and the 
like. The exact location of the trans- 
mitter has not been worked out. 


Boston Globe 


Architectural Record recently named 
Boston’s historic Trinity Church as the 
nation’s masterpiece in church architec- 
ture. The church was designed by H. H. 
Richardson and was completed in 1877. 
The publication described the edifice as 
“he-man Richardson Romanesque. With- 
out Richardson, the Romanesque style is 
only Romanesque.” 
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WE’RE GLAD 
YOU 


e ASKED THAT 


uestion 


Q What is the Anglican Communion? 


Answer: This is a question which we 
have been asked by several people be- 
cause we use the expression frequently in 
our magazine. 

Here is the definition which was given 
by the Lambeth Conference in 1930: “The 
Anglican Communion is a fellowship with- 
in the one Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, of those whose newly constituted 
dioceses, provinces or regional Churches 
in communion with the See of Canterbury, 
which have the following characteristics 
in common: (a) They uphold and propa- 
gate the Catholic and Apostolic Faith and 
Order as they are generally set forth in a 
Book of Common Prayer, as authorized in 
their several Churches. (b) They are par- 
ticular or national Churches, and as such, 
promote within each of their territories a 
national expression of Christian faith, life 
and worship. (c) They are bound together 
not by a central legislative and executive 
authority, but by mutual loyalty sustained 
through the common council of the bish- 
ops in conference.” 

The Anglican Communion is made up 
of a group of Christian Churches scat- 
tered all over the world, each of which 
owes its original inspiration to the Church 
of the British Isles. 

Through the Lambeth Conference of 
the bishops and through the Anglican 
Congress of bishops, clergy and laymen, 
they are in constant intercourse with one 
another and with the Diocese of Canter- 
bury. 

One of the most important things which 
holds them together is a common loyalty 
to the Book of Common Prayer. Each, 
however, is independent in its internal 
organization from each of the other mem- 
bers of this great family of Churches. 
They are not bound together by any strong 
central authority. Their fellowship is in a 
common tradition and in a common ap- 
proach to the Gospel as we have received 
it from our fathers. Someone has said that 
these Churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion are “a federation within a federa- 
tion, without a federal government; a 
commonwealth of Churches without a 
central constitution.” 


Q Should the clergy speak out on con- 


troversial public issues? 


Answer: There are differences of opin- 
ion in regard to this question. On issues 
in which the Church is divided and in 


which there is a reasonable ground for 


differences of opinion, we doubt if the 
clergy should commit their congregations 
by public pronouncements which do nof 
represent the concensus of the clergy anc 
lay people. There is room in the Church 
for great differences of opinion regarding 
social issues, even as to the structure of 
the social order itself. The Church has 
been able to make its witness in many 
generations and in many different orders 
of society. There is always the temptation 
to compromise with the status quo and to 
make the Church merely a seal for the 
established order of things. If we deny 
to the clergy the right to speak out on 
public issues, then we shall forever silence 
the prophetic voice in the land. There will 
be no room for Amos or Hosea in such a 
world. We do not believe, however, that 
the clergy should rush to print on every 
issue before they, themselves, have had 
time to think it through, or before the 
issues are sharply drawn. Whenever there 
are great public issues, however, which in- 
volve moral principles, the clergy in con- 
science must speak, else they have te 
abdicate entirely their prophetic office. 


Q Why are the Sundays not part of! 
the Lenten fast? 


Answer: Every Sunday is a feast day, 
a little Easter. From the very beginning, 
the disciples of Christ met on the first day 
of the week to commemorate His Resur- 
rection. This custom is one of the oldes# 
customs in the Church. We may say that 
the Sundays are in Lent but not part of 
Lent. 


Q What is the Church Army? 


Answer: The Church Army was 
founded in England by the late Preben: 
dary Wilson Carlile, C. H., D. D., in 1822: 
It is composed largely of unordained min- 
isters who are the servants of the Church 
in areas where the ordinary ministry is 
not quite effective. Its work is not unlike 
that of the Salvation Army, and yet there 
are many aspects of it which make it more 
churchly and more within the order of 
historic Christianity as we understand it! 
It is a fine organization of the Church. 


If you have a question, please | 
send it to QUESTIONS EDITOR, | 
EC NEWS, Box 1379, Richmond, | 

| 
| 


Virginia. Try to be as specific and 
as brief as possible. 
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The Foundation’s Biggest Loan— 


1957 


MARCH 31, 


—For Church Construction 


$1-Million For The Boom Towns Of Our Time 


In a dramatic boost to church building 
throughout the nation and Hawaii, the 
Episcopal Church Foundation last month 
released $1,084,000 for interest-free con- 
struction loans. 

Announcement of the action came from 
William B. Given Jr., president of the 
Foundation, who said the loans would go 
to 58 parishes in 41 dioceses and districts 
of the Episcopal Church. The loan—big- 
gest ever committed by the Foundation 
in a lump sum—was made possible by an 
anonymous gift of $1,000,000 last fall. 

The money will assist new church con- 
struction and expansion in areas where 
tremendous growths in population have, 
in effect, left the Church behind. It will 
mean that many congregations meeting in 
makeshift quarters or in out-grown facili- 
ties will be able to start work at once on 
their expansion programs. It will mean, 
too, that these churches will be in a far 
better position to evangelize. 

Mr. Given said the Foundation had 
been forced to turn down at least as many 
requests for help as it granted. Several 
million dollars more could have been 
profitably allocated, he said. 
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Mr. Given added: “Although we did our 
best to select the most critical appeals, 
most of those we could not meet were al- 
most equally deserving. The requests we 
received indicate that far too many of our 
people are without suitable places of wor- 
ship, and are meeting in such places as 
rented lodge rooms, dwelling houses and 
even a dancing school. Moreover, in such 
crowded and unsuitable quarters, the op- 
portunity to attract and hold new mem- 
bers is almost completely lacking.” 

He pointed out that each dollar granted 
in loans sparks an average $5 worth of 
new construction. Four years ago, he 
noted, a Southern parish started a new 
church with the help of a $15,000 loan. 
Today the congregation is several times 
its original size and has a church plant 
worth at least $125,000. 

The Foundation’s action came at a time 
when the nation itself was enjoying an 
unprecedented boom in church construc- 
tion. Government sources show that a 
record $773-million in church construc- 
tion went up across the land last year. 
This was $39-million more than the pre- 
vious record set in 1955. 


The Foundation’s loan will provide a 
dramatic shot in the arm to struggling 
congregations in areas where defense 
construction power projects and resource 
development have brought about huge 
population increases. Ephrata, Wash., 
pictured above in an aerial view, is typical 
of such areas. A new irrigation project 
turned Ephrata into a boom town, and a 
Foundation loan made possible the first 
Episcopal Church in the city. 

Loans for church building are also 
available to congregations from the Amer- 
ican Church Building Fund Commission, 
which recently celebrated its 76th year of 
service. Last year, the Commission ap- 
proved $215,450 worth of low-interest 
loans. Its permanent fund stood at $1,151,- 
432, most of which was invested in loans 
to churches, and a reserve fund of 
$34,000. Most of the Commission’s loans 
are made to churches with small congre- 
gations—the average being about 114 fam- 
ilies. Sixty-six churches sought loans last 
year, and indicated borrowing require- 
ments of $1,600,000. Thirty-three others 
did not specify their requirements. 


NATION 


THE EPISCOPAL FOUNDATION 


_ How Big Now? 
"In the relatively short period, the 
Episcopal Church Foundation has 
had a spectacular impact on the life 
of the Church. New Churches spring- 
ing up in fast-growing communities 
across the land during the past five 
years can thank the Foundation for 
financial help at a time when it was 
needed most. How does the Founda- 
tion operate? What has been ac- 
complished so far? To get the an- 
swers, ECnews interviewed Robert D. 
Jordan, executive vice president, 
and Ralph K. Andrist, associate di- 
rector of the organization. Here are 
the points they covered: 


Q. When did the Episcopal Foun- 
dation come into existence? 

A. We got-our start in 1950. The 
whole idea was initiated by Presiding 
Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill. He saw 
in the Foundation an opportunity for 
the Church to attract the kind of gifts 
it needed to take on big projects above 
and beyond the regular budget of the 
Church. 


Q. Actually, the Foundation does 
more than make loans for church 
construction, doesn’t it? 

A. That’s right. The Revolving 
Loan Fund was started in 1952—two 
years after the Foundation came into 
existence. But aside from granting 
loans, we frequently make outright 
gifts to worthy projects. A typical ex- 
ample was three years ago, when the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
desperately needed a new faculty 
house. We appropriated an outright 
gift of $25,000. This nest egg enabled 
the seminary to go to others for the 
balance of the money. That’s the way 
we like to operate. We never try to 
give the total amount needed. We 
make the start, and then we hope oth- 
ers will follow our lead. In this case, 
the money came from the Founda- 
tion’s undesignated funds. We also 
receive gifts from people who specify 
how they want the money used. A 
good example of this is the Mission 
of the Good Shepherd for the Navajo 
Indians at Ft. Defiance, Ariz. Prac- 
tically all of the money that made that 
beautiful chapel possible came 
through the Episcopal Foundation. It 
cost $275,000, and it is one of the most 
beautiful things imaginable. 
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Who Benefits? 


Q. The Pacific Northwest seems 
to have had the most dramatic popu- 
lation growth in recent years. Have 
churches in that area received the 
biggest part of the Revolving Loan 
Fund? 

A. No, they have not. We try to 
help all areas where the need is evi- 
dent. In our recent million-dollar al- 
location, for example, our loans went 
to every section of the nation and to 
the Missionary District of Honolulu. 


Q. Was Honolulu the first over- 
seas district to receive a loan? 

A. Yes, it was. They received $25,- 
000 for church construction. But, of 
course, we hope to allocate more loan 
money to overseas areas in the future. 


Q. Suppose a congregation needs 
a loan for a new church or expan- 
sion of facilities, how does it go 
about securing a loan from you? 

A. In every case, the congregation 
must go through its diocese. The 
Foundation does not deal directly 
with the parishes, although each loan 
is made for a specific local project. 
We make interest-free loans for a 
10-year period, with one tenth to be 
returned to us each year. If for some 
reason the parish cannot make its 
payment, the diocese has to stand 
good for it and make the payment 
on time. 


Q. What criteria do you use in 
making loans? 

A. In the first place, an emergency 
need must exist by reason of popu- 
lation growth. In general, we give 
preference to projects in which the 
people themselves have done every- 
thing they possibly can to help them- 
selves, either through outright fund- 
raising campaigns or borrowing pro- 
grams. Then, too, we like to make 
loans to projects the diocese itself has 
helped with financial allocations. The 
loans, you understand, are not limited 
just to church buildings. Often times 
the loan goes toward a new Sunday 
school building or parish hall or rec- 
tory. 


Q. As financial gifts come to the 
Foundation, do you invest this 
money? 

A. This all depends on whether the 
money is earmarked for a_ specific 


How Does It Work? 


project. If the money is undesignate: 
and not to be used any time soon, ther 
we do invest it in short-term secur’ 
ties. Our financial committee is com: 
posed of as distinguished a group @1 
men as you'll find in the financia 
world. Harry Addinsell is chairmar 
of the board of the First Boston Cor 
poration; Gayer G. Dominick is =< 
partner of Dominick & Dominick; anc 
George Whitney is retired chairmar 
of J. P. Morgan Co. 


Q. You seem to have receivec 
some impressively large gifts — no 
tably the million-dollar donation re 
cently—but isn’t it true that you 
receive many small donations? 

A. We certainly do. Some are a; 
low as $5. More and more people ar: 
sending memorial gifts, knowing tha 
here is a chance for their money ti 
be of perpetual benefit to the Church 


Q. How about your expenses— 
office rent, salaries and the like’ 
Does this money come from donates 
funds to the Foundation? 

A. No, indeed. Not one cent of thi 
Foundation’s money is deducted fo 
operating expenses. Up to now, all o 
our expenses have been paid by ow 
directors or members of their fam 
ilies. This means that all gifts go 10) 
per cent to the projects the donor’ 
have in mind. At the moment, I can‘ 
think of any other organization wher 
this is true. One other thing we shoul 
mention: The Foundation is compose: 
entirely of laymen, with the exceptio: 
of Bishop Sherrill, who is chairma: 
of the board. He is our link with th 
Church, so that we are always key 
apprised of where the greatest need: 
are. Walter B. Given Jr., presider 
of the American Brake Shoe Co., i 
the Foundation president. He is a: 
extremely dedicated person, and thi 
Foundation owes him a tremendow 
debt for the way he has made the o1 
ganization click. 


Q. How about the future? Wher 
does the Foundation go from here? 

A. We hope, of course, to go uj 
ward and upward, and we have god 
reason for confidence. There are mé 
in our organization who envision a 
eventual capitalization of $50-millia 
or more. When that happens, ‘al 
watch the work we'll be able to do! 
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Washington Parish Group 
To Aid Retarded Children 


_ About a year ago, the St. John’s Or- 
phanage Association found itself pretty 
much in the position of a person facing 
retirement. After 88 years of running an 
orphanage in Washington, D. C., it found 
its job was done. 


“We hated to give it up,” said Mrs. 
Frederick B. Lee, a trustee, “but we real- 
ized. we weren't fulfilling the greatest need 
in the community.” 


But, unlike many persons facing the 
“golden years,” the association has liter- 
ally taken on new life with its plans for 
the future. 


Instead of calling in an outside agency 
to survey community needs and find out 
how the association could best serve, Mrs. 
Lee reported, small groups went out to 
investigate for themselves, looking into 
the needs of the emotionally disturbed, 
the possibilities of setting up a child day 
care center, etc. 

“We decided that the greatest need 
was help for mentally retarded children,” 
she said, “because this field is such a new 
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one. 

As a result, the association will open a 
Children’s Development Center for men- 
tally retarded youngsters in September. It 
will be available to children referred by 
clinics and physicians. 

Director of the new center will be Ar- 
thur S. Hill, former chief of the section 
for exceptional children, U. S. Office of 
Education. Until a staff and program are 
organized, he will work from the Parish 
House of St. John’s Church (also known 
as the “Church of the Presidents”). 


“Special schools and classes for the 
education and training of the mentally 
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retarded are available to only a relatively 
small number of children,” Mrs. Lee ex- 
plained. 


“The Children’s Development Center 
will add to these services a program to 
provide education and training for chil- 
dren as well as counseling and guidance 
for their parents. 


“Since our project will be developed as 
a venture in experimental education, we 
also should be able to contribute informa- 
tion and valuable experience to the whole 
program for retarded children in the 
United States.” 


Community leaders in Washington have 
hailed the projected program. United 
Community Services, for example, has 
consistently urged private institutions— 
today half-filled—to adapt their programs 
to current needs and help relieve over- 
burdened public agencies. 

“Current needs” include services to 
children from broken homes, emotionally, 
mentally and physically handicapped chil- 
dren, and orphans who today are more 
often placed in foster homes than in 
agencies. 

Although independent of St. John’s 
parish, the Orphanage Association is 
closely affiliated with it. Each year, for 
example, the Easter Offering of the 
church goes to the association. St. John’s 
rector—now the Rey. Donald W. Mayberry 
—is senior warden of the association and 
head of its board of trustees. 

“St. John’s gives us not only financial 
help but spiritual support as well,” said 
Mrs. Lee. Turning again to the develop- 
ment center, she concluded: 

“We felt very strongly that it’s up to 
the church to do what it’s been doing his- 
torically for 2,000 years—and that’s to 
lead the way in welfare work.” 
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A Feathery Ritual 


In Baltimore 


As the striking picture at left illus- 
trates, the Rev. Lynn O. Forqueran is 
a familiar part of the city scene in 
Baltimore. For years, the 79-year-old 
priest made feeding of the pigeons a 
daily ritual while enroute to his job as 


head of the Diocesan Library, a post , 


he held in addition to being rector of 
the Church of the Holy Cross. Father 
Forqueran retired recently from both 
positions, but he still carries a bag full 
of bread crumbs every morning to his 
feathered friends in a city park. He 
has adopted the pigeons, and they, 
understandably, have adopted him. 


New Hampshire ‘Cathedral’ 
May Become National Shrine 


A bill is pending in both Houses of Con- 
gress to make the Rindge, N. H., outdoor 
Cathedral of the Pines a national shrine 
and memorial to all American War Dead. 
Sen. Styles Bridges and Congressman Per- 
kins Bass, both of New Hampshire, intro- 
duced the concurrent resolution. 

Unlike earlier measures, opposed by the 
administration as creating an undesirable 
precedent, the present resolution would 
not involve any official government or Na- 
tional Park Service action or the signature 
of President Eisenhower. It would simply 
declare it “the sense of congress” that such 
recognition be given the Cathedral. 

Meanwhile, the Cathedral of the Pines, 
rapidly gaining international fame, will 
add a new memorial this spring to its 40- 
foot Altar of the Nations, dedicated to all 
American War Dead regardless of faith 
or race. 

The latest addition is a 160 pound block 
of sandstone being given in memory of 
the Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, British 
hymn-writer and for 30 years Vicar of All 
Saint’s Church, Brixham. It will also be a 
memorial to 344 men of Brixham, killed in 
World Wars I and II. 

It will arrive on the Mayflower II, rep- 
lica of the original English ship on which 
the Pilgrims journeyed to the New World. 
The ship itself is being sent to the United 
States as a gesture of British good will, 
and will dock at Plymouth, Mass., in 
April. 

The sandstone is the gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Potter of England, who visited 
the Cathedral last spring. It will be re- 
ceived in the United States by Douglas 
Sloane, who with his wife founded the 
Cathedral of the Pines. 
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Missionary Outreach: This architect’s sketch shows the proposed $500,000 extension 
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of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Honolulu. Fifty feet long, with a facade of glass and 
bronze, it is scheduled for completion by Christmas. 


New Mexico-Southwest Texas 
Votes $500,000 Loan Fund 


The establishment of a $500,000 Dioc- 
esan Revolving Loan Fund in New Mex- 
ico, the holding of the most heavily 
attended youth conference in the history 
of the Missionary District of Honolulu, 
and a call for increased efforts in evange- 
lism in Puerto Rico were highlights of 
recent annual convocations. 


HONOLULU (St. Andrew’s Cathe- 
dral): A total of 125 teachers from 12 
Church day schools attended the first 
Teachers’ Institute held during the convo- 
cation. The Rev. Shunji Nishi and the 
Rey. Canon Paul R. Savanack were chair- 
men. The keynote address was given by 
Bishop William F. Lewis of Nevada. “The 
Power to Witness” was the theme of the 
largest youth conference ever held in the 
islands, with 400 persons at an opening 
banquet. The Ven. Norman R. Alter, arch- 
deacon of Kauai; Deaconness Sarah Swin- 
burne, missionary in Hawaii since 1925, 
and Miss Margaret Montiro, in Hawaii 
since 1949 and a 37-year veteran in mis- 
sion fields, received the Bishop’s Distin- 
guished Service Cross for outstanding 
achievement. In his annual address, Bish- 
op Harry S. Kennedy urged revitalized 
laymen’s work and increased efforts to 
bring non-Church people to baptism and 
confirmation. 


NEW MEXICO AND SOUTHWEST 
TEXAS (St. Clement’s Church, El Paso) : 
Delegates adopted a budget of $84,000 
and authorized the establishment of a 
$500,000 capital fund, from which loans 
or grants on interest earned can be made 
to missions and new parishes to aid in 
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expansion. Bishop John E. Hines of Texas 
was guest speaker. 


PUERTO RICO (Holy Trinity Church, 
Ponce) : Delegates adopted a 1957 theme 
of “every member a missionary.” It in- 
cluded a reaffirmation of “catholic wit- 
ness” in the Episcopal Church and a de- 
termination to seek new members and 
increased financial giving. Bishop Fred- 
erick L. Barry of Albany, president of 
the Second Province, in which jurisdic- 
tion Puerto Rico falls, was convocation 
preacher. The Rev. Domingo Villafane 
and Gabriel Hernandez, a layman, were 
elected delegates to the 1958 General 
Convention. 


Southeast Asia Council Votes 
To Send Mission to Thailand 


The Southeast Asia Council of Anglican 
Churches voted last month to send a mis- 
sionary team to Thailand to set up an 
Anglican Mission. 

This was reported to the Rt. Rev. John 
B. Bentley, director of National Council’s 
Overseas Department, by the Rev. Charles 
H. Long, Jr., American Episcopal mis- 
sionary to Hong Kong, who attended the 
Manila Conference as a special observer. 
Mr. Hall is also the Far East representa- 
tive of the Yale-in-China Association. 

According to Mr. Hall, the Thailand 
team will consist of an Asian bishop, a 
doctor and nurse from the Philippines, a 
Chinese priest, and perhaps some English 
and American members. Work will be 
centered in Thailand’s Chinese commu- 
nity of over 3,000,000 people. 

The Council will ask the American 
Church to underwrite the basic expenses 
of the mission in its early years, with the 
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understanding that the Dioceses of South 
east Asia will contribute on an increasin 
scale as much as they are able. 

The Southeast Asia Council of Angl 
can Churches, or, as it is also knowr 
the Council of the Episcopal Church i 
Southeast Asia, was formed at the 195 
Anglican Congress in Minneapolis on th 
recommendation of the Archbishop 
Advisory Council on Missionary Strateg” 
This was its first meeting.:« 

Meeting primarily to exchange ideas o 
common problems,,. the «Eouncil hope 
someday to become”a province in its ow 
Tight. 7°: 

Present were bishops, clergy and la 
representatives from the Anglican Di 
ceses of Borneo, Rangoon, Singapor! 
Hong Kong, Korea, and the America 
Missionary District of the Philippines. 

The conference concluded with a fest 
val of witness arranged jointly by th 
Philippine Episcopal Church and th 
Philippine Independent Church. It we 
in part a testimonial to the service of th 
Rt. Rev. Norman S. Binsted, who retire 
March 1 as Missionary Bishop of th 
Philippines. Presiding Bishop Henn 
Knox Sherrill has appointed Suffraga: 
Bishop Lyman C, Ogilby to be Bishop-ii 
Charge until the House of Bishops name 
a successor next fall. 

Asked what would happen to America: 
jurisdiction in the Philippines should @ 
Anglican Province eventually be forme 
from the Churches in Southeast Asii 
Bishop Bentley told ECnews that th: 
hadn’t been determined as yet. 


Racial Tension, Refugees, 
Vatican Head NCC Agenda 


Meeting for the first time south of th 
Mason-Dixon Line, the General Board « 
the National Council of Churches fours 
race relations, refugees, and American rm 
lations with the Vatican on the top of i 
agenda. 

The Board’s quarterly meeting was he! 
in historic Williamsburg, Va. Despite tl 
State’s segregation laws, Negro and whii 
delegates were fed and housed withow 
discrimination and without incident. 

Convening under these conditions, tl! 
delegates faced an expansive agenda, c 
which race relations was a top issue. H 
unanimous resolution they commendeé 
“various church councils and other relig 
ous groups and individuals for workin 
earnestly for discipline and goodwill } 
situations of tension and occasions of vi. 
lence resulting from racial tensions in ai 
parts of the country.” 

The general board heard a plea fro} 
Dr. R. Norris Wilson, executive head « 
Church World Service, for congression 
action to allow additional thousands 
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Hungarians and other refugees to be ad- 
mitted to the U. S. He cited the plight of 
refugees stranded by the expiration of the 
Refugee Relief Act at the end of 1956, 
with no new legislation enacted to take its 
place. 

In other significant action, NCC: 

Urged Protestants to maintain “con- 
tinued vigilance” against “efforts to estab- 
lish full diplomatic relations between the 
United States and the Vatican.” 

_ Proposed a church-sponsored, nation- 
wide study of censorship, seeking means 
of protecting the public from a “flood of 
filth,” while, at the same time, safeguard- 
ing “freedom of communication” and 
“freedom of choice.” 

_ Labeled spiritual hunger a “sign of the 
times,” but expressed doubts of a genuine 
religious revival. 

Criticized the “wide and growing in- 
sistence on payments to parents from tax 
funds for their children’s tuition in private 
schools” (advocated in some southern 
states as a means of circumventing the 
supreme court ruling outlawing public 
school segregation). 


Survey Shows Most Bishops 
Approve Marriage Canons 


A majority of the Bishops of the Church 
who have expressed an opinion on the 
Marriage Canons now in force are in favor 
‘of them. The Canons were last amended 
at the General Convention in Philadelphia 
in 1946. 

This favorable tally was disclosed in a 
press release last month from the Joint 
Commission on Holy Matrimony. 

_ The release was prepared by the Rt. 
Rey. Thomas N. Carruthers, Bishop of 
South Carolina, who had conducted a sur- 
yey for the Commission on reaction to the 
Marriage Canons. The Commission is un- 
der authorization from General Conven- 
tion to study the Marriage Canons with 
an eye to their possible revision. The 
chairman of the Commission is the Rt. 
Rev. W. Appleton Lawrence, Bishop of 
Western Massachusetts. 

Bishop Carruthers’ findings disclosed 
that of 84 bishops replying to a question- 
naire circulated last year, 47 were in favor 
of the Marriage Canons as they now stand. 
Thirteen declined to answer the question 
about approval. Thirteen were dissatisfied, 
and 1] gave qualifying answers. 

Reasons for dissatisfaction, the survey 
indicated, followed these lines: 

Too many “impediments’—specific pro- 
visions preventing a minister from solem- 
nizing a marriage which does not satisfy 
church requirements. The provisions 
should be less confining and permit a 
bishop wider use of his common sense. 

A bishop is given too much power under 
the Canon. 
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The Canon should be rewritten for clar- 
ification. 

Baptism should be required to both par- 
ties (instead of only one). 

There should be uniform procedure and 
practice in all dioceses. 

A bishop should not have to wait a year 
to declare a “nullity” (in the Church’s 
eyes) if the marriage has already been 
annulled by civil authority. 

The principle of nullity should be defi- 
nitely established. 

Adding to the list of “impediments” the 
phrase “or such circumstances attendant 
upon the marriage from the beginning 
that make a true Christian marriage un- 
likely or impossible.” 

Between 1952 and 1956, the survey re- 
vealed, there were approximately 3,054 
petitions for remarriage. Approximately 
2,356, or 77 per cent, were approved, re- 
sulting in the granting of 589 remarriages 
each year over the four-year period. 

Although some Bishops proved stricter 
than others, the Commission found that 
the ratio of favorable judgments to re- 
quests varied little throughout the Church. 

Requests for approval of a remarriage, 
the Commission explained, come to the 
bishops through the clergy, who do the 
original screening of the applications. 
When an applicant files a petition, a judg- 
ment is sought on one or more “grounds” 
in the Marriage Canons. 

A frequently cited ground, according 
to the survey, is “impediment 9”—“attend- 
ant conditions: error as to the identity of 
either party, fraud, coercion or duress, or 
such defects of personality as to make 


competent or free consent impossible.” ; 

A majority of bishops interpret this 
provision of the Canons strictly as speci- 
fied, but others (21 by survey count) 
broaden it to include adultery, physical 
cruelty, alcoholism, broken spiritual un- 
ion and, in the case of wartime marriages, 
where “no real home was ever set up be- 
fore the man left for the army and where 
on his return nothing was left of the rela- 
tionship.” Z 

Thirty-eight bishops revealed that they 
use the nullity principle exclusively in 
making their judgments. Twenty-one ad; 
mitted causes arising after the first mdr: 
riage, and 17 said they used both ap- 
proaches. 

The impediment of “attendant condi- 
tions which make free consent impossible” 
was said by some bishops to be in need 
of clarification, unrealistic and dangerous. 
Under “attendant conditions,” the bishops 
listed “pressure of war-time marriages, 
undue parental influence, extreme imma- 
turity, basically unstable or irresponsible 
personalities, abnormal behavior which 
indicates a lack of knowledge of common 
decency, such traits of character as evince 
a mind lacking before marriage in a prop- 
er conception of Holy Matrimony, and 
such conditions that if fully understood 
the parties would not have consented and 
which now make even earnest efforts 
doomed to failure.” 

The survey showed that marriage coun- 
seling is being taken seriously by most 
clergy, with many dioceses embarked on 
specific programs and some bringing in 
outside experts. 
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The Bells of St. Clement’s: One of the casualties of World War Il was St. Clement 
Danes, London’s famed ‘oranges and lemons’ Church. Here, 12 new bells are 
being dedicated by Canon A. S. Giles, Chaplain-in-Chief of the Royal Air Force. 
St. Clement Danes will become the official Church of the RAF. The U. S. Air Force 
is giving money for a new organ. When restored the Church will ring out the old 


nursery rhyme: ‘Oranges and lemons say the bells of St. Clement’s . . . 


/ 
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Episcopal Church Photo 


Cake-Cutting: At a tea, Feb. 15, marking the 80th birthday of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society at its national headquarters in New York are Jean Bell and Dorothy Morris 
from the Church of the Atonement, N. Y. C.; Mrs. Harold E. Woodward, national 
president, and Mrs. Stephen K. Mahon, executive secretary. 


Taft Voices Tolerance Recipe: 
‘Emphasize Our Agreements’ 


An urgent plea to find “ways to live to- 
gether in disagreement” was issued last 
month in Forest Hills, N. Y., by an active 
Episcopal layman. 

The speaker was Mayor Charles P. 
Taft of Cincinnati, a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the World Council of 
Churches. He spoke at a Brotherhood 
Week service in First Presbyterian 
Church, under the sponsorship of Temple 
Sinai. 

Mayor Taft chided “men and women 
who call themselves Christians and are 
members of congregations, but hang on 
to their prejudices. 

“When they assume that Negroes are 
incapable and, more subtly, that you have 
to look out for Jews or Catholics,” he 
said, “I feel like roaring at them, “Do you 
really call yourself a Christian?’ ” 

Mr. Taft urged his audience to “empha- 
size what we can agree on.” 


Soldier’s ‘Directory’ a Boon 
To Episcopalians in Germany 


Episcopal servicemen stationed in Ger- 
many owe a unique debt to Pfe. James H. 
Trousdale, III, whose home parish is 
Grace Church, Monroe, La. 

Noting that there were many posts 
with no Episcopal chaplains, he under- 
took the clerically exhausting job of com- 
piling a list of Episcopal facilities, both 
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on and near military posts. He spent much 
of his off-duty time and personal funds in 
the venture. 

The result: a publication called “The 
European Episcopalian,” whose first  is- 
sue, (off the press last December) con- 
tained not only a “directory” but a Christ- 
mas message from the Rt. Rev. Norman 
B. Nash, Bishop in Charge of American 
Churches in Europe. The newsletter was 
mailed to every Episcopalian, clergy and 
laity, known to be in Germany, and to all 
Army chaplains. 
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Here and There in the Church 
In Philadelphia, Navy Secretary 


Charles S. Thomas (now retired), a prom: 
inent Episcopal layman, told a Washing; 
ton’s Birthday Communion breakfast con: 
eregation at St. Paul’s Church, Chestnot 
Hill, that they must engage in “spiritua: 
stockpiling” as well as “strong atomic 
defense” if they would prevent war. Mr) 
Thomas’ talk was carried by closed circuit 
radio to seven similar gatherings in tha 
Diocese of Pennsylvania, all sponsored by 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 


In Savannah, Ga., the term “las 
reader” has become a sizeable statistic, i4 
you are talking about St. Michael’? 
Church. Whereas most churches have one 
or two lay assistants, St. Michael’s, under 
the leadership of the Rey. Hill Sloan, ree 
cently saw 16 installed. 


In Port-au-Prince, Haiti, a Unitec 
Thank Offering ingathering presents 
unique challenges. A total of $145.72 fow 
a six-month period was contributed from 
28 of 78 parishes and missions at a semii 
annual presentation service in Holy Triny 
ity Cathedral. Woman’s Auxiliary mem? 
bers from remote mountain missions 
traveled a “bus route” that re-crossed the’ 
same river 20 times without benefit o 
bridge or ferry. The average per capits 
income in Haiti is $25. 


In Fort Riley, Kan., the departure 
of Major Clark O. Irving, infantry plans 
and training officer, for a new assignmen‘ 
in Germany left the Church of Sts. Johu 
and George without his services. He has 
been lay reader at the tiny (41 come 
municants) mission for several months. 


Doctor, Lawyer, etc., etc.: 


Businessmen By Day, Seminarians By Nigh 


A call to the ministry may come at any 
age, and it sometimes finds a man well- 
advanced in a secular career, 

That is particularly true in the Diocese 
of Michigan where a night School of 
Theology has been established to take 
care of their needs. Known as the Detroit 
Episcopal School of Theology, its classes 
are held at St. Matthias’ Church. Thirty 
laymen are currently enrolled. 

They are men over 32 years old who 
are pursuing this part-time study under 
what is sometimes called “the old man’s 
canon.” It allows older men, with their 
bishop’s permission, to prepare for service 
to the Church as perpetual deacons or to 
start the long road to the priesthood— 
which usually involves some seminary 
study before they are through. 


A three-man board, comprising the 
Ven. Ralph W. Parks, archdeacon of the 
diocese; the Rev. Schuyler Clapp, assist 
ant rector of St. Matthias’, and the Revy 
Dr. Robert H. Whitaker, assistant rectox 
of Grace Church, Mt. Clemens, adminis- 
ters the school. 

In the student body are a physicianr 
two dentists, a police officer, two lawyerss 
three school teachers, a tool and diel 
maker, a pharmacist, an employe of the 
publications section of General Motors 
and several salesmen. 

Some men have backgrounds as Sunday 
School superintendents and lay readers: 
One man makes a 160-mile round tri 
each Monday to attend classes. Severa: 
students already serve churches as lay 
ministers. 
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Bishop In Jerusalem: In the 116 
years since the Anglican Bishopric 
in Jerusalem was established there 
have been many tense moments — 
none, perhaps, more tense than the 
present. In a very real sense, the fu- 
ture of the Middle East dictates the 
future of the world. 

The appointment of a new Bishop 
in Jerusalem is, therefore, a very im- 
portant matter. [t must be a cause for 
rejoicing that there is a man so obvi- 
ously ready and fit for this onerous 
office. 

The Rt. Rev. Campbell McInnes, 
whose appointment to Jerusalem has 
just been announced, is ideally fitted 
both by natural gifts and experience. 
His father was Bishop in Jerusalem 
from 1914 to 1932—which were also 
critical years. The new bishop, who is 
55, has had 20 years’ as a missionary 
in Palestine. For many of those years 
he was principal of the famous Bishop 
Gobat School. Many of the most influ- 
ential Arab Christians in the Middle 
East are old pupils who remember 
him with esteem. From 1943 to 1950, 
he was Archdeacon in Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan, while in 1950 he be- 
came Archdeacon in Jerusalem. 

In 1948, he was severely wounded 
in the bombardment of Jerusalem. It 
was this which led to his return to 
England in 1951 to take charge of a 
parish in St. Albans. Two years later 
he became Bishop of Bedford. Few 
people can be better equipped for 
leading both Arab and Jewish church 
people. 

He goes to his diocese at a time 
when missionaries are beginning to 
return there. When the invasion of 
Egypt began, some of the leading 
Christians in Jordan felt it expedient 
that English missionaries should 
leave. The situation gradually im- 
proved, and many of the missionaries 
are now back at work. 

Bishop McInnes’ predecessor in 
Jerusalem was the Rt. Rev. Weston 
Stewart, who went out to Jerusalem 
as Chaplain of St. George’s Cathe- 
dral in 1926 and became bishop in 
1943. 
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by Dewi Morgan 


Psychosomatically: It would be 
quite impossible for any historian to 
decide precisely when hospital chap- 
plains first began their work in this 
country. Their inception lies hidden 
in the mists of the beginning of hos- 
pitals themselves. The first hospitals 
were the outreach of the monasteries, 
and so there must have been priestly 
ministrations right from the begin- 
ning. 

The “Welfare State” has made 
many changes in our hospital life. 
But this ancient tradition has not 
been weakened. The link between the 
Church and the hospitals is to be 
seen in the fact that nearly all the 
great London hospitals have names 
which indicate their religious founda- 
tion. And much recent renaming of 
hospitals has been in a religious 
direction. 

In our hospitals the chaplain is a 
familiar figure. Except in the small 
hospitals he is a full-time member of 
the staff, and has as his “parish” not 
only the sick but also all the doctors 
and nurses who care for them. He has 
a wide and important ministry. 

A most interesting sign of the times 
is the appointment of the first “Hos- 
pital Church Sister,” Miss Anne 
Harding. She is a fully qualified 
nurse and has had considerable ex- 
perience as such. In 1944, she gave 
up active nursing and trained as a 
Church Worker. When she qualified 
in 1946, she went to work in the 
great Liverpool Parish Church. She 
has now been licensed as a full time 
assistant to the chaplain of Guy’s 
Hospital, one of London’s biggest. 

We have long had Anglican nuns 
who work in hospitals, but Miss 
Harding’s appointment marks a new 
departure since she does not become 
a member of a “religious order.” Her 
work is parallel to that of a “secular 
chaplain” insofar as he is in con- 
trast with a member of a “religious 
community.” 

Bishop Quotes Barnum: Quite 
a long time ago the Rev. Vivyan 
Hope taught schoolboys arithmetic 
and other mathematical mysteries. 


London Notebook 


One of his pupils, who alleges he 
was, in this subject at least, not an 
apt pupil, is now the Bishop of 
Exeter. And the Rev. Vivyan Hope 
lives in his diocese. Recently the bish- 
op wanted a new editor for his Dioc- 
esan Directory. The Rev. Vivyan 
Hope expressed his willingness to do 
the job. 

Says the bishop: “I thought, at 
first, that I should have extreme diff- 
culty in finding anyone foolish 
enough and altruistic enough to take 
on the post. But, thank goodness, 
such a one is born every minute... . 
Mr. Hope once tried, to my great 
pain and grief, to teach me mathe- 
matics. I feel I have now gotten even 
with him.” Mr. Hope’s comment has 
not been recorded. 


Change Of Name: Names have al- 
ways had a mystical significance of 
their own. Hence it is not uhimpor- 
tant to notice that the long-standing 
custom of holding an “Empire Youth 
Sunday” has been given a new title. 
It is now to be “Commonwealth 
Youth Sunday.” 

This special day—this year it is to 
be on June 2nd—is now observed in 
over 50 countries and is apparently 
spreading rapidly. Though many lan- 
guages are used, the service is basi- 
cally the same, whether in West- 
minster Abbey, the Solomon Islands, 
Papua, Uganda or elsewhere. 


The committee which organizes 
this event consists of Anglicans, Free 
Churchmen and Jews, while the Ro- 
man Catholics have appointed an ob- 
server. It has become customary for 
the Queen to mark the occasion by 
sending a special message to all the 
young people of the Commonwealth. 
Not There Yet: There are many 
signs that the English are now more 
interested in religion than they have 
sometimes been. Nevertheless, the 
British public spent 22 million 
pounds more on gambling last year, 


while between 1953 and ‘1955 the . 


number of people under the age of 
21 convicted of drunkenness rose by 
43 per cent. 
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‘Selected Facts’ For All: 


‘The earicane Of Course, Used Germ Warfare 


SPECIAL REPORT 


Do Chinese Christians Really Believe Such Nonsense About Our Tactics 
In Korea? The Author Found Them Blandly Convinced By the Communists. 


The following article on condi- 
tions inside Communist China is the 
sixth in a series by Francis James, 


managing director of the Anglican 
News Service in Sydney, Australia. 
With Seven Anglican churchmen, he 
made a seven-week tour of China. 


It would be very easy not to write this 
article—the most difficult of the present 
series—for it contains things that will ap- 
pall and puzzle many. On the other hand, 
it may explain much. And, besides, how 
can a Western journalist, claiming an ab- 
solute over-riding duty to tell the truth, 
criticize its suppression by leaders of 
communist countries if he suppresses any 
part of it himself? 

Baldly, then: Every Chinese Chris- 
tian I queried is utterly convinced that 
germs were dropped by American air- 
eraft over Korea and Northern Man- 
churia. Try as I might, I could not find 
one who did not believe the story. 

The Chinese Christian leaders all used 
the same words: “But, of course, the 
Americans used germ warfare in Korea. 
These leaders included not only our own 
bishops of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 
Hui (Holy Catholic Church in China), 
but representatives of each major Prot- 
estant denomination and four Roman 
bishops still in good standing with the 
Vatican. 

Few things better explain the attitude 
of Chinese Christians towards the Church 
in the West. Few things, properly and 
carefully assessed, will help us in the 
West better to understand the attitude of 
Chinese Christians and intellectuals. 

Before execrating the gentle and kind- 
ly Bishop Timothy Lin of Pekin or the 
devout and studious Bishop Shen of the 
Nanking Theological Seminary, both of 
whom believe the germ warfare story as 
firmly as they hold to the Lambeth Quad- 
rilateral, it is only fair to take two facts 
into account. 

First, there is a small number of people 
in England, Australia and the United 
States who, for what seem to them to be 
good enough reasons, also believe that 
bacteriological warfare in some form was 
used in the Korean War. Some of these 
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A border guard checks the passport of Archbishop Mowll as Bishops Housden ans 
Cranswick, Mrs. Mowll, and Canon Arrowsmith wait to enter Red China. 


folk are good Christians and even An- 
elicans. 

Secondly, those in our midst who be- 
lieve this nonsense (a word which makes 
my own opinion plain) have not the ex- 
cuse of our Chinese brothers in Christ. 
This excuse was expressed in the words 
of the Chinese Minister for Culture, Shen 
Yen-ping, who, under his pseudonym of 
Mao Tun, is one of China’s three greatest 
living writers. We were discussing the de- 
liberate suppression by the Chinese press 
of Tito’s criticism of Russia at the begin- 
ning of the Hungarian revolt. Mr. Shen 
explained it blandly in these words: “We 
do not think it is necessary to tell the 
people the things they do not need to 
know.” 

Momentarily shocked as I was, I real- 
ized that the West is little different. Every- 
one responsible for giving information 
and instruction is compelled in practice to 
do something of the same kind. No news- 
paper can possibly give its readers all the 
facts, even if it knows them. The whole 
point in maintaining an army of sub- 
editors on daily newspapers is to make a 
selection of such facts as “it is necessary 
... for the people .. . to know.” For every 
paper like the New York Times, there is a 


host of less comprehensive journals. 

Whatever the faults of newspapers i: 
the West, however, we can usually get a 
the facts of a given political matter. Th 
Chinese cannot. 

The consequence (of revelations lik 
Mr. Shen’s) is that the bishops of th 
Holy Catholic Church in China are in n 
better position than ordinary Chinese cit: 
zens. They are able to form views on suc 
matters as the germ warfare myth onl 
on the basis of such carefully selecte 
“facts” as the political regime chooses t 
give them. I know this is true, because 
had read everything obtainable fro 
Chinese, American, Russian and Britis 
sources on the germ warfare allegatior 
and was able to ask my Chinese friend 
some questions for which they had n 
answer. 

Although every non-Chinese bishop 
know cheerfully scotches the germ wa: 
fare myth, that does not necessarily mak 
him more clear-headed than the Chines 
for I have not yet met one bishop fro1 
the West who has read the English tran 
lation of the Chinese Government’s offici: 
publication carrying the “evidence” a 
germ warfare. | 

I have dealt with this matter at som 

| 
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length for two reasons. The first is that 
| the Primate, when I raised the question 
» (at the prior request of one of the Chinese 
| bishops) during a meeting with the Chung 
{Hua Sheng Kung Hui shortly after our 
' arrival, vetoed my query on the ground 
| that it was completely irrelevant to us as 
_an Anglican Delegation and that it was 
) even an improper question to raise. It is 
_ not an easy matter for a mere layman, the 
_ youngest and least experienced of a dis- 
Bice by party, to ignore a view sus- 


— 


‘tained by the massive weight and experi- 
ence of Archbishop Mowll. In venturing 
to respectfully differ with His Grace, I 
feel it is proper to give full reasons. 


The second consideration is that this is 
yet another instance of the trust which 
Chinese Christians repose in their govern- 
/ ment and, by implication, the press and 
other news sources which that govern- 
| ment directs. It is further evidence of the 
extent to which the Holy Catholic Church 
in China has so completely identified it- 
self with the Chinese people as to have 
become completely indigenous. It is a 
| national Church in most senses of the 
term, and it solidly supports the Chinese 
Government in its broad conduct of in- 
ternal and external affairs. 


If, to take an extreme catastrophic case, 

war should break out between China and 

a Western power, then the Holy Catholic 

Church in China would pray and work for 

a Chinese victory and a just peace. Like 

us of the West, they would, of course, 

pray and do everything they could to 

avert the catastrophe. But, once the issue 
was joined... 


Nationalism Affects the Church 


They did so during the Korean War, 
not simply because they were victims of 
propaganda. A very few of them even 
told me they appreciated that there was 
“an element of overstatement” in some 
later pronouncements by their govern- 
ment, and went on to say the same was 
true of official American statements — 
which I could not find it in my conscience 
to deny! There is far more to it than prop- 
aganda. The chief thing is that they hap- 
pen to be Chinese citizens. 


Those who have known China best have 
for many years recognized the almost 
unique pride of the Chinese people in 
their race. It seemed patent to me, how- 
ever little I knew of China, that this pride 
of race, raanifesting itself in the intense 
national sentiment we experienced on all 
sides, is the dominating factor of Chinese 
life today, far more than communism or 
anything else. Inevitably, the Church is 
affected by this nationalist feeling, and 
during the Korean War only two promi- 
nent pastors publicly raised their voices 
against the government—the Roman bish- 
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op in Shanghai and the leader of a tiny 
Protestant sect. Both were imprisoned. 

As far as the Holy Catholic Church in 
China is concerned, I know that all my 
fellow delegates will confirm that this na- 
tionalism is not in the least offensive. The 
only “touchiness” I uncovered was with 
some Presbyterians and Roman Catholics. 
No one of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 
Hui attempted, even during a strong dis- 
cussion when it would have been tacti- 
cally devastating, to excuse anything with 
which we found fault in China by point- 
ing out that a similar situation existed in 
the West. The Presbyterians and Roman 
Catholics diverted discussions with me by 
asking unanswerable questions about the 
Bantu Education Act, segregation in the 
United States, and religious freedom in 
Spain. Thank goodness, no one ever asked 
me a question about Australian aborig- 
ines! 


Standards Are On the Rise 


I think that we should remember and 
carefully reflect upon this fact: that it is 
an essential corollary of political and 
military policy for the Chinese Govern- 
ment to sustain (a) anti-Western feeling 
in China, and (b) pro-Chinese feeling 
among people from groups over as wide 
a range as possible in the West. 

(Is it fair to ask to what extent this is 
true in reverse of the United States? ) 

We might remember also that our Chi- 
nese brothers in Christ, were they to dis- 
cover even the gravest faults in their gov- 
ernment, would, because of their aroused 
national feelings, still support that govy- 
ernment to the death against any con- 
ceivable foreign intervener simply be- 
cause it was a Chinese Government. 

There are two other considerations. It 
is not as though there had been repeated 
in China what happened after the war in 
some European countries: The Chinese 
today do not assess their communist gov- 
ernment against an immediately preced- 
ing government remarkable in its latter 
years for efficiency, honesty, regard for 
personal liberty or anything else much 
worthwhile. The present regime appears 
without doubt to have stabilized the cur- 
rency, provided and distributed food, 
clothing and shelter on a scale not known 
in China in this century. 

To any Chinese Christian, these things 
are important. If you add to them the 
complete disappearance of all trace of 
that vice which was only a decade ago to 
be seen in the grossest forms in Chinese 
coastal cities, then a great deal is ex- 
plained. The stories about gambling dens 
and houses of ill fame having completely 
disappeared in Shanghai are true. With 
one of my colleagues armed with ad- 
dresses furnished by more disreputable 
acquaintances of the Merchant Service, 


and the good offices of a pedicab man who 
spoke English, I did my best to cast some 
doubt upon them. We had no success. 

Almost the only Western country 
against which feeling is universally and 
directly bitter is the United States. I was 
talking with a companion of mine, a high- 
ly intelligent Anglican priest who lectures 
at a Union Theological College, about re- 
lations with the West generally. 

“Poor, poor Japanese people,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” I asked. “Their 
economy is expanding. Their country is 
on its feet again, thanks to the Americans. 
The occupation forces have just about left 
there, and they have good relations with 
most of the world.” 

“Do you realize,” he said, “that in the ~ 
year 1954 their greatest single source of 
foreign currency arose from organized 
prostitution?” 

I was staggered when he gave his 
source: a solid, thoroughly reputable 
American religious paper, in an article 
based on Japanese official statistics I was 
later able to confirm. 

The anti-American feeling of this priest 
was mainly moral, but most other clergy 
and lay folk of the Holy Catholic Church 
in China, as well as Romans and Protes- 
tants, base their anti-Americanism on 
wider grounds, which are, of course, 
political. 


Stories of ‘Extravagance’ 


Time and time again, discussing for- 
mer missionary work, I was told stories 
of American “extravagance” ... of a mis- 
sionary’s house which was air-conditioned 

. of luxury living. This was all some- 
what different from the criticism of the 
Roman Church which, even when it came 
from Roman Catholics, focused on (a) the 
physical possessions and _ financial 
strength of Rome, however poor and de- 
voted many of her missionaries; and (b) 
Roman intervention in politics at all lev- 
els, the point being that foreign Roman 
Catholics did the intervening. 

As far as I could judge, however, anti- 
American sentiment is less evident in the 
Holy Catholic Church in China than in 
any other denomination. A peculiar phe- 
nomenon arising from this was the gen- 
eral sympathy which England seemed to 
get. One effect of the propaganda ma- 
chine is that in practice England is re- 
garded as being a victim of American 
imperialism—only in a lesser degree than 
China and Japan. Our arrival in China 
coincided with the Suez crisis, and the 
press and radio were execrating “British 
and French imperialism.” Yet, by the 
time we left China, I was being told by 
Christians of all kinds that, much as they 
deplored Britain’s actions in the Middle 
East, they were sorry at the way the 
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Americans had “let you down.” It all 
showed, they said, how completely selfish 
the Americans were! 

I should have felt happier if we had 
discovered some trace of sympathy with 
the Hungarians, but we did not. Although 
some Chinese who had heard the B.B.C. 
transmissions regularly had a fairly ac- 
curate knowledge of the movement of 
events in Hungary, they were confused by 
the official communist “news,” and were 
more inclined to accept the latter because 
of the inept approach of the Voice of 
America. It is an unfortunate fact that 
the Voice of America transmissions are 
not jammed in China generally, as the 
transmissions from Formosa are, because 
they are not regarded as effective. As far 
as I could see, the Chinese occasionally 
tune in to the Voice of America for a little 
diversion in the same way that people lis- 
tened to Lord Haw Haw during the war. 

The Chinese generally suspect that the 
World Council of Churches may—to put 
it no more strongly—be a body “used,” 
wittingly or otherwise, to further the cause 
of “Western imperialist aggression.” Al- 
though the Holy Catholic Church in 
China has never formally dissociated it- 
self from the world ecumenical movement, 
it regards it with some doubt. At the same 
time, they cannot understand why anyone 
in the West should entertain any doubts 
about the “Peace Movement.” 

Finally, it is beyond dispute that in the 
period following “liberation,” and during 
the land reform, most Chinese Christian 
workers did denounce some aspect or 
other of former missionary work, and on 
occasions foreign missionary workers. 

I am prepared to believe that many of 
these denunciations were wrong, for I 
was told so by some Chinese themselves. 


$477,392 Spent Last Year 


By World Relief Committee 


During 1956 the Episcopal Church, 
through its Committee on World Relief 
and Church Cooperation, spent nearly a 
half-million dollars in aiding needy peo- 
ple throughout the world. 

Contributions totaling $477,391.52 were 
reported by the Rev. Dr. Almon R. Pep- 
per, committee chairman, at the February 
National Council meeting in the following 
amounts: $110,800, Church World Sery- 
ice, with the lion’s share going to that 
agency’s work with refugees both in reset- 
tlement and in aid overseas; $105,500, 
World Council of Churches—service to 
refugees and immigrants, health, scholar- 
ship, youth work camp and ecumenical 
programs; $103,574, work with Anglican 


Churches Overseas; $8,500, Old Catholic 


Churches; $37,500, Eastern Orthodox 
Churches; $28,650, Other Christian 
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Presiding Bishop and Mrs. C. T. Chen of the Holy Catholic Church in China. 


I know that some Chinese Anglicans, hav- 
ing made denunciations and “confes- 
sions,” now regret it, because they told me 
so. On the other hand, I am prepared to 
believe that there was substance in many 
of the denunciations. No one can survey 
the detailed impact of the West upon 
China, including the impact of many 
Christian bodies, and fairly say China has 
cause only for gratitude. 

If I were to assay any judgment, it 
would have to be made against the back- 
ground of the whole Chinese picture— 
social, economic and political, as well as 
religious. That background was proud, 
nationalistic, strongly xenophobic, and 
against it few individual human figures 


Churches (including the Church of South 
India, the Philippine Independent Church 
and the Spanish Reformed Church, among 
others) ; $43,146, the Episcopal Church’s 
own refugee program—additional aid to 
that given through the WCC and CWS; 
$39,721, Emergency Appeals and Admin- 
istration—Share Our Surplus, American 
Bible Society, ete. 
In other Council highlights: 

& The Very Rev. Clarence R. Haden, 
dean of Grace and Holy Trinity*Cathe- 
dral, Kansas City, Mo., and Bishop Co- 
adjutor-elect of the Diocese of Sacra- 
mento, announced his resignation as 
chairman of the Town and Country Work 
Division of the Home Department. He 
was succeeded by Mrs, Sumner Walters, 
wife of the Missionary Bishop of San 
Joaquin. She is a National Council mem- 
ber from Province VIII. 

B The resignation of Judge Raymond E. 
Baldwin, associate justice of the Connecti- 


would stand out clearly. It is all very well 
for us to talk in terms of absolute right 
and wrong; I think it unwise and lacking 
in charity to apply absolute criteria to the 
unique upheaval which came to China. 

For these reasons, the best course seems 
to me to be to learn what one can about 
what Christians did and said in this peri- 
od, to try to understand their reasons. 
And then, after taking stock of one’s own 
miserable deficiencies, to forget it. It was 
all of very small moment in the history 
of the Catholic Church anyway, however 
important it may understandably have 
seemed to former 
China. 


mission workers in 


cut Supreme Court, was accepted. He had 
been a National Council member from 
Province I. 

& The Rev. Dana F. Kennedy, executive 
secretary of the Division of Radio and 
Television, reported that a “pastor’s 
study” type of TV program, “Man to 
Man,” featuring the Rev. Dr. Theodore P. 
Ferris, rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
will be released on 150 stations this 
spring. The 15-minute telecasts will cover 
such topics as “Man and His Christian 
Behavior” and “Man and His Church.” 
There will be 13 in all. 

& A erant of $1,500 was approved for an 
urbanization program ‘for Indians at St. 
Matthew’s Church, Rapid City, S. D., and 
$4,166 for a three-year project with goy- 
ernment workers at Epiphany Church, 
Washington, D. C. Both are projects un- 
der the supervision of the Urban-Indus- 
trial Division. ‘= 
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ECUMENICAL REPORT... 


English, Scottish Churches In Accord 
On Church of South India Relationship - 


With the release of the Delegation’s 
Report on South India and recommenda- 
tions concerning our relationship with the 
Church of South India, the Church at 
large should note the actions already 
taken by other Provinces of the Anglican 
Communion: 


The Church of England. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were prepared by the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York in 
July, 1955. The first recognized the epis- 
copally ordained ministers of the Church 
of South India as “true bishops, priests 
and deacons in the Church of God.” The 
second provided that: communicants of 
the’ Church of South India, when in Eng- 
land, may receive Holy Communion; any 
minister of the Church of South India 
may preach in churches of the Church of 
England with the permission of the bish- 
op; any episcopally ordained minister of 
the Church of South India may celebrate 
the Holy Communion, in Anglican 
churches only, with the permission of the 
bishop; the bishop of a diocese may loan 
a parish church for the celebration of the 
liturgy of the Church of South India by 
an episcopally ordained minister; clergy 

-of the Church of England may celebrate 
the Holy Communion in the Church of 
South India and members of the Church 
of England may receive Holy Communion. 


_The third resolution recommended ap- 
propriate practical financial help, and 
persistent and informed prayer for the 
Church of South India. 


The Scottish Episcopal Church. 
In March, 1956. the College of Bishops 
passed four resolutions. 

The first recognized the episcopally or- 
dained ministers of the Church of South 
India as true bishops, priests and deacons 
in the Church of God. 

The second resolution allows episco- 
pally confirmed communicants to receive 
Holy Communion while in Scotland, pro- 
vided they communicate in the Episcopal 
Church only, allows members of the Epis- 
copal Church to receive Holy Communion 
in the Church of South India provided 
that the celebrant is an episcopally or- 
dained minister. Any episcopally ordained 
minister of the Church of South India 
may celebrate the Holy Communion with 
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the permission of the bishop, subject to 
his willingness to celebrate in the Episco- 
pal churches only. The bishop of a diocese 
may loan a church under his jurisdiction 
for the celebration of the Liturgy of the 
Church of South India by an episcopally 
ordained minister of that Church. 


The third resolution stated clearly that 
this closer relationship did not imply a 
change of policy in respect to those Chris- 
tian communions in which there is no epis- 
copal ministry. 

The last resolution endorsed the appeal 
of the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York for prayer and financial assistance. 


The Church of the Province of 
West Africa. This Province has taken 
no action with reference to the Church of 
South India. However, on the occasion of 
the visit of the Metropolitan to Nigeria, 
he was granted the same privileges with- 
in the Anglican Church in West Africa as 
he had received in the Church of England, 
but it was a private arrangement rather 
than an official pronouncement. 


The Church of the Province of 
New Zealand. This Province will not 
consider its relationship with the Church 
of South India until the General Synod 
meeting in 1958. 

The Anglican Church of Can- 
ada. While there appears to be general 
approval of the decisions reached by the 
Conyocations of Canterbury and York, 
further study will be made before action 
is taken. The matter will be considered by 
the House of Bishops in September, 1957. 

The Church of the Province of 
South Africa. The following resolution 
was passed by the Provincial Synod in 
November, 1955. “This Synod, taking note 
of the resolution of the Convocation of 
the Province of Canterbury and York 
concerning the Church of South India, 
respectfully requests the bishops of the 
Province to see that opportunities are 
given for clergy and lay people to exam- 
ine the said resolutions at a diocesan level 
before any alterations are made to the 
interim regulations at present covering 
the relations of the Church of the Proy- 
ince of South Africa with the Church of 
South India.” 


While no action was taken, the matter 


by James W. Kennedy 


was placed on the agenda for the next 


Synod. 


The Province of the West Indies. 
The Episcopal Synod in January, 1949, 
declared it was not in communion with 
the Church of South India and could form 
no definitive judgment on its ministry 
until the end of the 30 year period, or 
until the Constitution was amended in 
accordance with the Derby Report. It 
further declared that “catholicity is a 
matter not only of a Constitution, but also 
of the life of the Church,” and that “valid 
orders do not make a valid Church; only 
a valid Church can convey valid orders.” 
This Province, therefore, is withholding 
final judgment. 


The Church of India, Pakistan, 
Burma and Ceylon. The General 
Council in December, 1949, acknowledged 
the episcopally consecrated and ordained 
bishops, priests and deacons in the 
Church of Christ, subject to certain regu- 
lations. 


The Church in Wales. In the light 
of the actions of the Convocations of York 
and Canterbury, this province is in the 
process of preparing a Bill of Procedure 
for presentation to the Governing Body in 
September, 1957. 


The Church of Ireland. The Gen- 
eral Synod took action setting up a lim- 
ited intercommunion with the Church of 
South India; but further resolutions were 
presented to the General Synod in May, 
1956, based on the resolutions passed by 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York 
in July, 1955. 


The following Provinces have not yet 
taken action: The Holy Catholie 
Church in Japan, The Holy Catho- 
lic Church in China, The Church 
of the Province of Central Africa, 
and The Church of England in Aus- 


tralia and Tasmania. 


While the actions of The Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. are 
still to come, probably at General Con- 
vention in 1958, through “Empty Shoes” 
and “South India Report” the whole mat- 
ter is before the Church. The Joint Com- 
mission on Ecumenical Relations hopes 
that the Church will give the recommen- 
dations of the Delegation and the Theo- 
logical Committee deliberate considera- 
tion, ask pertinent questions, and 
communicate its thoughts to the Commis- 
sion in time to be considered at their 
annual meeting in February, 1958. 
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The Literature of the Enemy 


Some people believe that we should not read any books 
or magazines on the other side of our own ideological 
curtain. They tell us, for example, that we shouldn’t read 
any books or magazines which take the Communist Party 
Line. Sometimes we have people who write in cancelling 
their subscriptions to this magazine because they do not 
agree with what we have written. 

This reminds us of a story we read recently in a New 
York paper: 

“Prospective members of a grand jury to be charged 
with investigating an alleged Soviet spy ring were asked 
Monday by the government prosecutor if they subscribed 
to the Communist newspaper, the Daily Worker. 

“One man raised his hand, identified himself as Robert 
Gordon Wasson, and said: 


“ “My organization has been buying it for a number of! 
years, and it fell to my lot to read it.’ 


‘What is your organization?’ the prosecutor asked. 
“*J. P. Morgan & Co.,’ replied Wasson, who is a vice-- 
president of the famous banking house.” 


Apparently, the House of Morgan feels that it is secure: 
enough in its own position to consider the point of view) 
of “the enemy.” The truth is that the more we know about | 
what our opponents are thinking, the more effectively we: 
can defend ourselves against their attacks. We suggest that 
those who would defend the West might read a book by 
J. Stalin. It would be, to a really open mind, the finest: 
available antidote against Communism. It is the closed | 
mind which has no light and easily loses the right path. 


The Episcopal Church Foundation Can Fulfill Our Dreams 


We were happy to learn 
that the directors of the 
Episcopal Church Foun- 
dation have recently ap- 
proved interest-free loans 
of $1,084,000 to be used 
in the construction of 
parish churches, parish 
houses, and other church 
buildings. William B. Giv- 
en, Jr., president of the 
Foundation, made the an- 
nouncement of the Foun- 
dation’s action, and said that the loans will be used for 
construction in 58 parishes distributed through 41 dioceses 
and missionary districts of the Episcopal Church. 

The financial assistance is given through the Revolving 
Loan Fund which is only one activity, but a major one, 
of the Foundation. Loans are made for use in parishes 
where population growth has left congregations with out- 
grown and overcrowded church facilities, or sometimes 
with no facilities at all beyond makeshift, temporary places 
of worship. 

Eight years ago the Foundation was nothing more than 
a dream in the heart of one man. Bishop Sherrill, then 
serving his first year as Presiding Bishop, realized that 


William B. Given, Jr. 
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the Church would never move forward into new fields 
unless it had additional means beyond normal support 
through parish giving. He assembled a group of prominent 
laymen to discuss the problem and presented his idea to 
them: an organization devoted solely to reaching those 
able to give more than the pledge they made through 
their parishes. Out of their discussions The Episcopal 
Church Foundation was born. 

One million dollars in loans, however, does not mean 
only $1,000,000 in new construction. In each case the 
parish must prove that it is vigorous enough to meet its 
own share of the burden, and in most cases the diocese 
gives additional help. It is not exaggeration but the result 
of previous experience which enables the Foundation to 
report that the $1,000,000 it sent out into the veins of the 
Church last week will result in at least $5,000,000 worth of 
new construction, to say nothing of adding thousands of 
persons to the membership of the Church, thousands who 
would never have come without the additional facilities 
provided to receive them. 

The Foundation provides support for the Church in 
many other ways besides aiding in church construction. 
However, the Revolving Loan Fund alone would be more 
than sufficient to confirm the soundness of Bishop Sherrill’s 
vision in creating the Foundation. Only the most critical 


in 
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appeals could be met, and many congregations worship- 
ping in crowded, makeshift quarters will continue to do so 
because $1,000,000 can be stretched only so far. 

The appeals of those congregations will be met only 
when enough members of our Church listen to the story 
of the Foundation and answer its appeals generously. The 
Foundation will continue to grow. But opportunities 
passed up today are lost forever. There is a need for gener- 
osity, and the need is now. 

Thus the Episcopal Church Foundation made it dra- 
matically plain last month that it has become a major force 

‘in the growth and strength of the Church. In making more 
than $1,000,000 available for church construction through- 
out the nation, it provided one of the biggest single steps 
forward the Church has made in recent years. 

As splendid as is the achievement of the Foundation so 
far, there remain the many needs still unmet. Mr. Given 
reveals that the directors were forced to turn down at 


Gossip 


We feel in the mood for a sermon today. We are still 
unaccustomed to not having to preach each Sunday. So— 
our subject is gossip, what has been called the favorite 
indoor sport of America. 

There may be many reasons why we gossip. It is a form 
of aggressive comparison, which is a primitive habit of the 
human race. In the days of barbarism our society was 
completely aggressive and the purpose of aggressive com- 
parison was to build favor in the eyes of one person 
at the expense of another—that is to say, one builds up 
his own ego at the expense of another person. Sometimes 
gossip is a method of justifying our own weakness. Search 
as hard as we may, we can find no worthy motive. 

Some, perhaps, think that it does no harm. But look at 
the results. Like a snowball, an evil word gathers momen- 
tum and increases until the influence of it is beyond calcu- 
lation. We all know the story of the peasant who was guilty 


least as many requests for help as they granted, and that 
several million dollars could profitably have been allo- 
cated. Here are his words: “Although we did our best to 
select the most critical appeals, most of those we could not 
meet were almost equally deserving. The requests we 
received indicate that far too many of our people are with- 
out suitable places of worship and are meeting in such 
places as rented lodge rooms, dwelling houses and even a 
dancing school. Moreover, in such crowded and unsuitable 
quarters, the opportunity to attract and hold new members 
is almost completely lacking.” 

The Episcopal Church Foundation offers to the Church 
a tremendous opportunity and a straightforward challenge. 
It deserves the support of every loyal layman, priest and 
bishop. It can become a mighty force in the Lord’s hands, 
if churchmen all over the nation will only see its possibili- 
ties and face their own responsibility as Christian stewards. 
The Foundation can make dreams come true. 


of scandal and was told by his parish priest to spread a bag 
of feathers about the town and then to go and gather the 
feathers which he had spread. He came back and said the 
wind had taken them away. “Ah,” said the priest, “so it 
is with gossip. Unkind words are so easily dropped, but we 
can never take them back again.” 

But the evil of gossip is not so much to those about whom 
evil is spoken as to those who pass on the evil word. It 
leads them to a disrespect for friends and thus renders 
them incapable of friendship, and by causing them to con- 
centrate upon the evil that is in other people, they soon 
become blind to the good. 

We can really rise above this mean and little habit only 
if we learn to see each other through the eyes of our Lord, 
if we learn to forgive others their trespasses as we our- 
selves have been forgiven. Within the Christian fellowship 
of forgiven souls there is redemptive power. 


Training Program Marks Real Advance 


The National Council’s Department of Christian Educa- 
tion has made another important step forward. The train- 
ing program for parish assistants, which was approved at 
the last meeting of the Council, has long been needed. The 
lack of trained leaders has been one of the most marked 
weaknesses of the entire educational program. 

The first 12-week session of the new program will be 
held at Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis., from June 10 
to Aug. 30. The purpose of the program is to prepare men 
or women for parish positions in Christian Education, 
where they may assist the clergy in administering the par- 
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ish education program. 

It is well-known that many parishes seek just such 
assistance. In the past a good Director of Christian Educa- 
tion has been very hard to find, indeed. Yet this has been 
one field for which no really adequate provision has been 
made. We congratulate Dr. Hunter and his department 
on deciding to do something about this matter. It will 
strengthen the parishes of the Church across the country, 
and it will make more effective the splendid new program 
in Christian Education which has so often been completely 
misunderstood and in many cases so ineptly administered. 


roof that the “Downtown Parish” 


isn’t finished 


1857 « Witness fo 


By William S. Lea 


For 100 years, the Church of the Holy Trinity on Ritten-. 
house Square, Philadelphia, has been a witness to the eternal! 
reality of the Christian Faith in the heart of the city. Some: 
of the finest preachers in the country have proclaimed the: 
Gospel from this historic pulpit. Families whose sons built! 
the American nation have worshiped here Sunday by Sunday. 
Four great wars have been fought and each has left its mark: 
of woe upon the people of this city. There have been booms: 
and depressions, ecstatic progress and terrifying panic. Still] 
the Church is there, looking out across the green trees of! 
Rittenhouse Square and pointing to things which remain un- 
touched by the vicissitudes of history. 

The stately houses which used to surround the old square: 
are now but part of a vanished world. The city has extended | 
its fingers farther and farther out from its center. Today there: 
is a tall forest of apartment houses and hotels surrounding: 
the Church and its square. But here, in this new setting, the: 
Church of the Holy Trinity has found new ways to be of| 
service to its people. It stands there now as a living proof! 
that the “old downtown parish” isn’t finished. 


New Times—New Duties 


This principle of adaptability has always been at work in: 
Holy Trinity Parish. It was so when the young Phillips Brooks: 
came as rector in 1862. He was just 27 years old. Already he: 
had a fine reputation for his eloquent evangelical preaching.. 
The war that divided our country for a time hung like a dark: 
cloud over all the land. It had a tremendous influence upon: 
both the rector and the parish. Mr. Brooks was to make the: 
prayers of the Church more real than ever as this congrega-- 
tion poured out its heartache in the war-torn City of Brotherly: 
Love. Marguerite Aspinwall, the historian of the parish, tells: 
of the day when the rector realized the city was threatened by: 
the approach of an invading Confederate force. On June 28. 
1863, he wrote in his diary: “Lee’s army is at Carlisle, only; 
one hundred miles from Philadelphia, and yet the city is per-. 
fectly quiet, and a terrible apathy is keeping everyone idle,. 
just waiting to be taken.” The historian continues: “He felt! 
the desperate urgency for waking the paralyzed population, 
and gathering together a band, one hundred strong, of minis-. 
ters from most of the city’s churches, they marched on the. 
Mayor’s office, and begged to be put to work on the defenses: 
of the city. They would not take up arms, but they were 
willing to dig trenches and throw up earthworks. Indeed, on 


their return home, they all stopped and bought themselves) 
spades and Haversacks. 


ioe 


undred Years « 


“This apparently had the desired effect, as the city did bestir 
itself; and, in any case, Lee was halted before reaching 
Philadelphia. 

“The news of the victory at Gettysburg was brought to the 
church during the Communion Service on Sunday, July 4, at 
8:15 in the evening, and Phillips Brooks turned to the congre- 
gation and announced it. It must have been a dramatic 
moment. 

“But,” continued the historian, “his big heart knew no 
discrimination between suffering Confederates and Union 
men; he cared for all alike. 

“On Palm Sunday evening, April 9, 1865, he received word 
of Lee’s surrender to Grant. But the joy of victory was 
speedily darkened when, on Saturday morning, it was followed 
by the appalling news of the President’s assassination on 
Good Friday. 

“Abraham Lincoln was Phillips Brooks’ ideal—the great 
American. 

“The church was draped in black, and services were held 
at the hour of Lincoln’s funeral in Washington, twelve noon.” 

The next years were happier ones, but always the parish 
sought to find ways of serving people in need. In 1868 Phil- 
lips Brooks wrote “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” and his 
friend and organist, Lewis H. Redner, set it to music “which 
children could sing.” The rector wanted it for the Christmas 
Sunday School service. On Friday, he asked Mr. Redner 
whether or not the music was ready. To this Mr. Redner 
replied, “No, but I’ll have it by Sunday.” And here is how 
Mr. Redner himself said he did it: “On Saturday night my 
brain was all confused about the tune. I thought more about 
my Sunday-school lesson than I did about the music. But I 
was roused from sleep late in the night, hearing an angel- 
strain whispering in my ear, and seizing a piece of music 
paper I jotted down the treble of the tune as we now have it, 
and on Sunday morning before going to church | filled in the 
harmony.” 

Ralph Kinder, a later organist, said of Mr. Redner: “As far 
as I know, he never had any special musical training, and that 
is one of the remarkable things about ‘O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem’. It was an inspired bit of music.” 

Soon thereafter, Dr. Brooks was to leave Holy Trinity for 
Trinity Church, Boston. His memory lives on in Rittenhouse 
Square—an inspiration to every other rector or visiting 
preacher who stands in the pulpit dedicated to Phillips 
Brooks, perhaps our country’s finest preacher. 


The heart of Holy Trinity Parish is its worship. 


Dr. Tomkins Plans For The Future 


The next 30 years were years of slow but steady growth. 
Then, in 1899, came Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins, whose outstand- 
ing ministry was to cover 33 years. The ministry of Holy 
Trinity now extended to a new depth and began to reach out 
for more and more opportunities to serve. Dr. Tomkins, with 
rare insight, could see that Holy Trinity was soon to become a 
“downtown” church, indeed. The old families would move 
away, and both the congregation and its income would dimin- 
ish. He set about to create an adequate income endowment to 
meet this new and threatening situation. Today this fund has 
passed the $1,000,000 mark. The second Chapel of the Parish 
was opened to its congregation in 1907, and seven years later 
a third was added, which grew out of the Sunday School for 
Colored People founded by Phillips Brooks in 1867. 

Such organizations as Miss Schott’s Missionary Bible Class, 
which at one time had a membership of over 200 women, and 
Anthony J. Drexel Biddle’s Bible Class for men, played 
their part in making the parish great. Dr. Tomkins had asked 
Mr. Biddle to take over a small class as a challenge, to see 
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How You 


Can Talk With God 


Whether you pray for yourself or others, you'll find it helps to 
have a time, a place, and a method. The guideposts are easy to 
follow, and you'll better understand the mercy and love of God. 


By JOHN B. COBURN 


ites foundation stones of prayer are the prayers you say. 
The base upon which the life of prayer is built is simply “say- 
ing your prayers” — regularly, devotedly, and intelligently. 
This is the support upon which all further prayer rests. So it is 
important to get the foundation secure. To use the figure of 
constructing a house, this chapter will be devoted to clearing 
the ground for the foundation stones. 


When to Pray 


It does not make any difference what time you take. Take 
any time. But, once having taken it, stick to it. 

There are many pressures on your time. All kinds of impor- 
tant matters crowd in and make demands. If you do not give 
God the time he demands, you will become so involved that 
you will not have any time left to give him. So take time— 
any time—and keep it. 

Some people pray best early in the morning, before they are 
involved in all the events of the day; others pray best at night, 
when the world has quieted down. Some pray on subways and 
buses, others during their lunch hours, and some on their 
way home from work. 

There is no rule, but obviously the best time for quiet (and 
quiet is your best companion for conversation with God) is 
in the morning when you can offer him the events of the day 
that stretch before, and in the evening when in his presence 
you can review those events, and so commend them and your- 
self to God for the night. 


Where to Pray 


The basic principle here is the same: pray anywhere you 
want to, but, having chosen a place, make it your habitual 
place of prayer. Jesus recommended a closet. If you have a big 
enough one, you need look no farther. If you do not, find a 
place that has the virtue of closets: privacy. Your need is to be 
alone with God, where you say what you want to, in any way 
you want to, and where you will be neither overheard nor 
interrupted. 

This is the second installment in a condensation of Prayer 
and Personal Religion, by the Very Rev. John B. Coburn, 
dean of Trinity Cathedral in Newark, N. J. The book, pub- 
lished by Westminster Press, is now available at $1.00 per 


copy. 
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How to Pray 


One distinguished clergyman reports that he can pray best! 
when he is lying on the sand at the shore. A professor of! 
religion writes that he prays best when he has a pipe in his: 
mouth and his feet on his desk. Ignatius of Loyola recom-. 
mends standing to say the Lord’s Prayer and then advancing: 
one step to kneel and continue one’s prayers. 

The point is: in private prayer you can pray standing, sit-: 
ting, kneeling, or lying down. Use whatever position is most’ 
convenient to you. The only rule is to be as natural as you 
can. You may find help, however, in the traditional customs: 
of standing for thanksgiving and adoration, kneeling for con- 
fession and intercession, and sitting for meditation. 

The words spoken should be simple and direct. They should: 
be your words. Your words will make the prayers your; 
prayers, and your prayers will make it a direct, persona 
conversation between you and God. So speak as naturally and: 
easily as you would to a friend. And let your prayers at the: 
beginning revolve around the three points we discussed in the: 
last chapter: “God .. . please help ... I am sorry... I 
thank you.” 

You will find shortly that you need help in your prayers. 
You will say sooner or later all you think you have to say. 
You will become repetitious, and you will be afraid you are: 
getting bogged down. 

This is the time to turn to the prayers of others for help. 
You may use little modern devotional pamphlets or books. 
One of the most helpful current books is John Baillie’s A! 
Diary of Private Prayer. An unusual collection of prayers of 
the ages is Uncommon Prayers, by Cecil Hunt. Prayers Old: 
and New, issued by the Forward Movement, includes prayers 
for every need and concern. 

Whatever you do, to whatever source you turn, do this: 
Make these prayers your own. Do not just read them, but take 
them and remake them so that, as they give you material and 
direction, they become yours. | 

We should underline one especially rich source of materia 
for private personal prayers: The Psalms. These are prayer 
offered to God when a man is angry, when he is happy, whe 
he is guilty and sensual, when he is thankful and trusting. 
when he is suspicious and full of despair, when he is in love 
and filled with adoration. 

These are wonderful prayers to make your own. There is ¢ 
supply here you never can exhaust, and to become familiat 
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with some few of them will greatly strengthen, deepen, and 
enrich your own prayers. 


Having cleared the ground for the laying of the foundation, 
let us look more closely at the foundation stones themselves. 
There are five basic kinds of prayer. Like all good founda- 
tions, they are for the most part hidden from sight. As you 
quietly put these stones in place by regularly “saying your 
prayers” you make it possible later to build the proper struc- 
ture for your soul. 


The Prayer of Adoration 


To adore God is to say, “God, I love you.” It is the most 
important single prayer we can ever offer him. 

Your immediate reaction may be: “But I can’t honestly say 
I love God. I’m not even sure I like him. Besides, I’ve only 
just begun to know him.” 

To which one can only reply: Don’t worry about this. You 
don’t have to love him when you begin. Very few people do— 
just as few couples fall in love at first sight. But if you pay 
enough attention to God, you will come 
in time to love him, because he is loy- 
able; indeed, he is Love. He will help 
you to love him. The point here is simply 
that at the very center of your relation- 
ship with God is this act of your will to 
love. It is this which brings richness and 
strength to your prayers and thus to 
yourself. To adore God is prayer’s cen- 
tral act. : 

To ask why one should adore God is 
like asking a lover why he adores his be- 
loved. His only answer can be, “Why, 
because she is.” So a man loves God, not 
because he has helped him or answered 
his prayers or forgiven him his sin, or 
for any gifts he has given. He loves God 
simply because God is God and he is a 
man related to him. The prayer of adora- 
tion is to thank God for God! 

God, as we saw in our opening chap- 
ter, is a Person with perfect intelligence 
and will who is perfect Love. We can think of him best, then, 
as the source of all love. All the fragmentary bits of loveliness 
and holiness that we know come from him, and are all gath- 
ered up in him. 

In his heart there wells up a constant flow of love, which is 
poured out upon his creation in holiness and beauty. Only 
because of his love did he once create and does he now sustain 
the world. For those who see with the eyes of faith the whole 
world shows forth his glory: from the bursting forth of buds 
in the beauty of springtime to the love that causes a man to lay 
down his life for a friend. All life is surrounded and sup- 
ported by God’s perfect love around us and above us, beneath 
us and within us. We live and move and have our being 
within him. He is the beginning and the ending of our life 
and all lives forever. He is the be-all and end-all from ever- 
lasting to everlasting. That which is eternal is God and his 
holiness and beauty and love with which he surrounds us. 

The prayer of adoration, before such grandeur, is a simple 
and holy one: “I love you.” 

The important question, however, to begin with, is not so 
much, “Do you love God?” as it is, “Do you want to love God?” 
If you want to, then you have expressed the deepest utterance 
of the human heart. This is the response of the adoring heart. 
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The Prayer of Thanksgiving 


As the prayer of adoration is to love God for himself, the 
prayer of thanksgiving is to thank him for what he does. It is 
to say, “God, I thank you for .. .” This is the second most 
important prayer a person can make to God. 


We have already discussed the ways by which the prayer 
of thankfulness can begin. It is to take all the good things in 
your life at this moment for which you know you are not 
responsible, and to thank God for them. 


Your attention then is directed away from yourself—your 
needs, your problems, your sins, and all the rest which is you— 
and outward toward God. To thank God for his gifts is to 
break the shell we build around ourselves for protection from 
the blows of life. It is to put the stamp of thankfulness upon 
our relationship with God because now we concentrate on the 
good things that come from a good God who loves us. 


Furthermore it is by the constant, consistent, day by day, 
prayer of joyous thanksgiving that we become joyous and 
thankful persons. It is our response to God that determines 
the kind of people we become. Hence the importance of 
thanksgiving. It is almost as simple as this: What kind of 
person do you want to become? If a joyful person, then thank 


God. 


Begin, then, your prayer of thanksgiving by counting your 
blessings. List them: friends, family, 
love, health, work to do, and all the rest. 
You count them... You cannot expect 
too much from God. You cannot trust 
him too much as the Author of every- 
thing good in your life. You cannot 
thank him too often for the lowliest of 


blessings. 

gN Your next step forward in thanksgiy- 
i ing is taken by accepting your adver- 
be sities. This is not the place to discuss 
ye h VEZ that most difficult of all problems, How 
Ge aA can a good and loving God permit so 
4h, FP much wrong in the world, especially 
Lu when the suffering seems to happen to 
iS the really good people? This problem, 
iv ; the problem of evil, we shall have to 

4 consider later. 


In any case, we are here concerned, 
not with the philosophy of the problem, 
but the practicalities. Evil does happen. 
Adversities do come. When you have 
done everything in your power to overcome them and they still 
remain, what then are you to do with them? 

You are to accept them, believing that God has permitted 
them to occur so that through them you may turn to him. It 
is by taking them as from within the providence of God, for 
purposes which you do not now know, but which you trust 
will bring you closer to God, that you turn them into blessings. 

And now two brief words of warning. This does not mean 
that you thank God for the evil in the world. The college 
student who began a conference with the prayer, “O God we 
thank thee for the sufferings of others .. .” was confused in 
language if not in thought. You are not to thank God for evil 
and all that comes in its wake. It does mean that that evil 
which comes to you can be received by you as coming from 
within the final loving concern of God for you. This is why 
he permits it. “It is certain that whatever seeming calamity 
happens to you, if you thank and praise God for it, you turn 
it into a blessing.” 

Nor are you, because you can accept adversities and turn 
them into steppingstones toward God, to become complacent 
about evil. Indeed, you are to contend against evil as strongly 
as you can, to destroy it however it presents itself to you—in 
sickness, in social injustice, in discrimination, in poverty, in 
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oppression, or in whatever form—just as 
God himself contends against evil. You 
can be counted his friend as you enlist 
on his side and contend everlastingly 
against it yourself in your life and in 
the world around you. 

So, then, these two prayers of adora- 
tion and thanksgiving are bound very 
closely together. You thank God for 
what he does in order to thank him for 
who he is. And as you love him for 
himself you see more and more his lov- 
ing-kindness toward you in all the events 
of your life. 

You can do no better than to begin 
now with these prayers for which you 
will find no ending: 

O God, I love you 

O God, I thank you for... 


The Prayer of Confession 


If you have ever had a disagreement 
with a friend (or a husband or a wife), 
you know something about the reason 
for the prayer of confession. When you 
have had an argument with someone, 
you become separated. 

This separation will grow worse and 
worse until somebody says the healing 
words, “J am sorry.” Once these words 
have been spoken, either aloud or in 
spirit, separation stops and reconcilia- 
tion begins. It is the willingness to sacri- 
fice a little bit of ego, to confess that one 
is wrong, that is the key to a full, loving, 
creative relationship of friends or lovers 
restored. 

When we begin to recognize God, we 
recognize that we are separated from 
him. Indeed, our first awareness of God 
frequently comes in our realization that 
we are separated from him and that we 
are not meant to be. Somehow something 
has gone wrong, and that close friend- 
ship or union that lovers intend for each 
other, and God intends for us with him, 
has been broken. What is more, we sus- 
pect at first and later are convinced that 
the fault is ours, that we are the ones 
who have run away from him. He never 
runs away from us. 

And the key to reconciliation with 
God, as with friend or loyer, is, “I am 
sorry.” Then as we turn in honest con- 
trition, we find that he has been waiting 
eagerly for us. Then he can restore us to 
the rightful relationship he has for us. 
He is, in fact, even more ready and will- 
ing to give us his forgiveness than we 
‘are to ask. Indeed, it can be said that he 
urges and persuades us by every means 
he-can until we finally recognize that we 
are, separated from him, that it is our 
fault, and so say, “I am sorry.’ Then 
God can begin to have his way with us 
as love intends. 

If you ever as a child disobeyed your 
parents, suffered in your separation 
from them in spirit if not in body, then 
said, “I am sorry,” and were welcomed 
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back into the bosom of your family, you 
know that this “confession” is what your 
parents wanted. Probably they did all 
they could to help you, for they wanted 
you back as a member of the family in 
good standing. So it is with God. He 
does all he can through the experiences 
we have to help us to say, “I am sorry,” 
and rejoices when he welcomes us back 
into our rightful relationship with him. 

There are sins of the flesh and there 
are sins of the spirit. Although the for- 
mer are the more obvious, the latter are 
the more deadly. It is not difficult to 
recognize the sinful man who eats too 
much, gets drunk, and commits sexual 
immoralities. Seldom, however, can we 
discern within the heart of another all 
the anger, jealousy, and pride that may 
lodge there. Even for ourselves we are 
more aware of the sins of the flesh we 
commit than of the sins of the spirit 
embedded deep within us. 

So there is a popular misconception 
that the root of sin is man’s body and 
the passions of the flesh. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Man’s body is 
good, because it has been made by God. 
How is he going to use his body? That 
is the question. If he uses it only for self- 
indulgence, that is his sin. If he uses it 
as the means by which he can best ex- 
press his love and concern for others, 
then he has avoided sin. The heart of the 
matter is his choice—whether for himself 
or for another. 


Our Sins Are Interwoven 


We need to remind ourselves of this 
distinction between sins of the flesh and 
of the spirit, because in our attempt to 
overcome the former we can the more 
easily succumb to the latter. Suppose 
you are a person who eats too much. You 
recognize this sin, confess it, and try to 
overcome it. You succeed and develop a 
moderate appetite. Then at a luncheon 
one day you find yourself seated next 
to a person who eats as much and more 
than you did formerly. If you should 
then say to yourself, “I am a better man 
than he is because I control my eating,” 
you would become guilty of the sin of 
pride. This is a spiritual sin and worse 
than gluttony. Or you may, on the con- 
trary, say as you look at him, “There but 
for the grace of God am I!” This would 
be an act of humility and would mark a 
great advance in spiritual understand- 
ing. Should you, however, proceed to 
think, “How good of me to be so hum- 
ble!” you would then take pride in your 
humility and this would be the most 
deadly spiritual sin of all. 


Even such distinctions as these, how- 
ever, do not comprehend entirely the 
question of sin and man’s separation 
from God. To talk of “sin” implies 
“acts,” either committed outwardly or 
suppressed inwardly. On a deeper level, 
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there is an even more basic separation | 
which colors all the thoughts and actions ; 
of a person. He inevitably looks at life | 
from his own point of view. He sees what | 
is good for him. He naturally then tries 
to make his good the good for everyone. — 
In one way or another this is true of all 
of us. It is this that keeps us from get-— 
ting closer to God and to one another. 
And it is the root of the problem. 


To Say, ‘I Am Sorry’ 


The trouble is frequently that, al- 
though we know this is where the trouble 
lies, we do not know how we got inte | 
this situation. We feel guilty, and yet, , 
however much we search our hearts, can ) 
find no reason for this guilt. This is why 
we can sometimes cry with the psalmist, — 
“Cleanse thou me from secret faults, O ; 
Lord.” Deep down inside we believe that — 
we are responsible for this condition of | 
separation. 

It seems that inevitably we are sepa- 
rated from one another and from God. 
This fact of separation is sometimes 
called “original sin.” It refers to this 
condition that all men share, which 
causes them to be biased in their own 
favor and to choose naturally that which 
pleases them most, rather than what 
pleases God or another most. They put 
themselves, rather than God, at the cen- 
ter of life. And this is the trouble, for 
from this basic fact of separation arise 
all our personal sins. 

Now at the heart of the Christian faith 
is the knowledge that this separation, 
this basic separation of man from God, 
has been overcome. God became one with 
us in the person of his Son, Jesus Christ, 
who came over to our side as man. 
Therefore, by our faith in Christ, God 
has made it possible for us to be right 
with him, Indeed, even though we may 
not always feel right, the fact of the 
matter for Christians is that we are right 
—because of what God has done for us 
in overcoming this separation in Christ. 

The fundamental prayer of confes- 
sion, therefore, is the acknowledgment 
that we are separated from God, and 
cannot overcome that separation by our- 
selves. No amount of effort on our part, 
no number of good acts, will bring us 
closer to God. “There is no health in 
us.” To acknowledge this as so and to 
say, “I am sorry,” is to make it possible: 
for us to accept Christ as the one who 
overcomes the separation for us. With 
this kind of humble confession we can _ 
then proceed to thank God for the gift 
he has given us in his Son, Jesus Christ. 
Through him we are reconciled to God. 

As we conclude this section on the 
prayer of confession, here are three brief 
points that may help you to avoid un- 
necessary confusion: 

1. Temptation is not sin. There is no 
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Living and Learning 


The Fruits 
Of Our Labotrs- 


by Marion Kelleran 


Lent is a good time for looking at some of our failures and 
frustrations, and for separating one from the other. There can 
be no doubt that one of the most demoralizing aspects of 
teaching in Church School is the difficulty of knowing when, if 
ever, one has achieved something. Teachers often express this 
in a phrase that I greatly dislike, though I understand the 
condition which it describes. They ask, ““How do I know when 
I've put something across?” There’s a more sophisticated way 
of saying the same thing, and one sometimes hears it this way: 
“How can I evaluate the results of my teaching?” 

For many Church School teachers, finding out what has been 
learned is next to impossible. I’d like to suggest that all kinds 
of teachers in all kinds of schools have exactly this same 
problem. 

Let’s look at a high school teacher of French, whose pupils 
are just beginning the language. How does she know what she 
has achieved at the end of the year? One way to find out is to 
give an examination. Here are two papers marked 96. That is 
an excellent grade, and she is surely happy about her success. 
But is she? As it happens, she is happy about one grade and 
unhappy about the other. The first 96 warms her heart. It was 
earned by a student who has responded to the teacher and the 
subject. She likes French and looks forward to continuing her 
study of it. It opens up a new world for her. She relates it to 
what she has learned of French history. She knows some little 
French songs and enjoys them. She talks with people who have 
been to France, wants to go there some day herself. The second 
student needs to have two years of a foreign language for her 
college entrance requirements. She has a good mind, and she 
applies it to the difficult verb forms and the strange vocabulary. 
But it opens no doors for her. She thinks the teacher’s interest 
in France and the French is boring. One more year, and she 
will be able to take what she likes better—history. Though she 
gets 96 on the examination, the teacher feels defeated by her 
brilliance. 

Does this analogy give us a clue? The problem is not in the 
result, but in the teacher’s aims. She is there to give students a 
foundation and a working knowledge of French. This is a 
minimum. But because she is a real teacher, she wants them to 
love and to understand France and its people. If this teacher is 
making a mistake—and I do not think she is—it is in having 

continued on page 38 
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HAITI, LAND OF MOUNTAINS. GFeen- 
wich: Seabury Press. 75c. 


Reviewed by Mary L, Villaret 


Haiti was chosen as the subject of the 
1957 children’s mission study for the rea- 
son that it is one of the three projects 
designated by the National Council to 
receive this year’s Church School Mis- 
sionary Offering. Each year as the Na- 
tional Council has named the home and 
overseas projects the Department of 
Christian Education has planned mission 
study material in relation to one of the 
mission fields. Thus, it is hoped that 
church school children may come to know 
intimately one of the fields to which their 
offering is allocated. 

Haiti, Land of Mountains is a leader’s 
guide designed for use by primary and 
junior teachers with both primary and 
junior classes. Aside from the introduc- 
tion the guide has three main sections: 
resources, a story for primary children, 
and a story for junior children. In the 
introduction it is suggested that the mate- 
rial may be incorporated into a parish 
program of missionary education in one 
of several ways. A common use of the 
materials is found in Sunday church 
school classes. Many schools set aside a 
certain period each year, often the Sun- 
days in Epiphany or Lent, for emphasis 
on the missionary work of the Church. 
Other schools may present the mission 
material in the context of the parish fam- 
ily service. In the course of perhaps six 
or seyen successive Sundays portions of 
the mission material, in descriptive or 
narrative form, may take the place of the 
customary instruction or short sermon. 
Still other schools follow neither of the 
plans outlined above. These schools pro- 
vide weekday classes, often meeting after 
school hours once a week for a six-to 
eight-week period. This provision usually 
means no interruption in the Sunday class, 
and frequently allows more time for mis- 
sionary teaching. A children’s mission is 
a form of the weekday mission study, and 
in addition lends a stronger emphasis to 
worship. It is entirely possible that the 
mission study may be used as the course 
for a vacation church school. Although 
there are gains in using the material in a 
summer program, the impetus of parish- 
wide participation is often sacrificed. 
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A number of opportunities may be ar- 
ranged to enable parents to have a part 
in the missionary education of their chil- 
dren. A weekly “family night program” 
of supper, games, study, and worship will 
go far not only toward involving parents 
but also whole families in the mission 
study. If family nights are not scheduled, 
parents may be made a part of the study 
by visiting Sunday or weekday classes, or 
by rendering real service in class or 
school projects such as “A Haitian Mar- 
ket Day.” 

A variety of helpful information is con- 
tained in the resources section. Geograph- 
ical and historical data are summarized 
as well as the history of the Episcopal 
Church in Haiti and the Church’s work 
there today. An annotated list calls atten- 
tion to a number of available books, 
pamphlets, maps, pictures, films and 
film-strips. Two complete parish family 
services, one for the dedication of the 
offering boxes or envelopes and the other 
for the presentation of the Church School 
Missionary Offering, are included. Sug- 
gestions for lesson plans, “things to do,” 
French translations of a few portions of 
the Prayer Book, the Braille alphabet, 
and suggested helps in writing a mission- 
ary litany, choral reading and dramatic 
activities complete the section on re- 


sources. 

A second main section follows, the story 
for use with primary children. Entitled 
“Adventure in Haiti,” the eight short 
chapters recount the trip made by Mary 


Susan and Peter Carter with their mother: 
to Haiti. Having been met by Mr. Carter. , 
the children meet the Boyer twins, Simone | 
and Peter. First comes an introduction te: 
breakfast in a Haitian home followed by: 
a visit to Aunt Francoise, a skilled em-. 
broiderer. With Simone as their guide the : 
children visit the Grace Merritt Stewart | 
School and its classes, and observe schoo) | 
activities. A trip to the Cathedral of the: 
Holy Trinity. brings an introduction to) 
Bishop Voegeli and his account of coun- . 
try missions in the mountains. Other days : 
lead the children on excursions to the: 
home of a Haitian sculptor, to St. Vin- » 
cent’s School for Handicapped Children, , 
and to the country region of Matthieu. In 
the final chapter the Carter and Boyer 
children, along with many others, partici- 
pate in the cathedral service at which the 
Church School Missionary Offering is 
presented. 

“... And the Blind See” is a story to 
be used with junior boys and girls. In 
seven short chapters the story of Marie- 
Francoise Petit-Frere is told. Born with 
seriously impaired eyesight, the story be- 
gins with her baptism and goes on to tell 
how priest, sisters, and doctors assist in 
providing treatment that includes surgery 
and means the recovery of vision for 
Marie-Francoise. School and summer 
camp and nurses’ training follow in time 
until Marie-Francoise becomes a public 
health nurse in Haiti, dividing her days 
between the health center and St. Vin- 
cent’s School. 


Time out for refreshment at St. Vincent’s School for Handicapped Children 
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THE HOLY FIRE. The Story of the Fa- 
thers of the Eastern Church. Robert 
Payne; Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1957. 


Reviewed by Canon Edward W est 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


This powerfully written book sets out to 
help the’ Western man understand the 
thinking which has affected the entire 
Christian world in that world’s best mo- 
ments, and the beauty of the devotions 
which the Eastern Church has given to 
the worship of all Christian communions. 
The official Hymnal of the Episcopal 
Church, for example, has taken seventeen 
of its greatest hymns from the Eastern 
Church. Seven of these hymns were writ- 
ten by saints included in The Holy Fire. 
The title itself, drawn from a description 
by Dionysius the Areopagite, is a tribute 
to the continuing power of the great East- 
ern Fathers. The author is, unlike most 
people, fully aware of the fact that one 
can hope to understand modern Russians 
only if he is well grounded in the springs 
of their religion, in which early Christian 
communism and the ruthless laws of the 
Basilian monastic system have always had 
a place. 

The Introduction to the book is one of 
the most thoughtful and penetrating ap- 
preciations of Eastern Orthodoxy I have 
ever been privileged to read. Some of the 
writing is worthy of the very Fathers he 
so much admires. St. Gregory of Nyssa 
would have felt that the rippling beauty 
of the Greek language was not too differ- 
ent from a tongue which could produce 
such phrases as these: 

The face of Jesus had left a shining 

on the air; For them Heaven was a 

blinding light, a dark corner where a 

man can rest, a face, a throne, a quiet 

flame feeding eternally on the body of 

Christ . . . a story of learned men, de- 

voted to sacred truth, walking with their 

heads held high in an enviable assur- 
ance, afraid of no man and in love with 

God. 

The opening chapter, The Forerunners, 
treats the eschatological temper of the 
early Church fairly. The mind and spirit 
which produced the Apocryphal Writings 
is given far more sympathetic treatment 
than is usual. The martyrdom of St. Ig- 
natius of Antioch, and that of St. Poly- 
carp of Smyrna, is told with touching di- 
rectness, but the author makes it clear 
that the real test is Christianity’s ability 
to cope with other philosophies. 

The book then takes up, in turn, the 
lives (when known) and contributions of 
the outstanding Fathers of the Near East. 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Athana- 
sius, Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Gregory Nazianzen, John Chrysostom, 
Dionysius the Areopagite, John Damas- 
cene, and Gregory Palamas are all treated 
with discernment and affection. His 
appreciation of Clement and Origen is pro- 
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found. He is affected neither by senti- 
mentality nor hierarchical judgments. In- 
cluded in the two studies are some brief 
and most brilliant expositions of subjects 
as complicated as Pagan Religions, Neo- 
platonism, and Gnosticism. 

Athanasius, the steel-hard, is described 
with relish. The hammer wielded by God 
against heresy is just the sort to delight a 
fine writer. Athanasius was dark-skinned, 
very dark-skinned, so small that his enemy 
the Emperor Julian called him a little 
manikin; he had a hook nose, a small 
mouth, a short red beard, and he walked 
with a slight stoop. Combine these fea- 
tures with the fact that he had one of the 
most powerful brains in the history of 
the world, and you have all that could be 
desired. The author does superbly by him, 
but not the least important contribution is 
five carefully done pages on St. Anthony, 
the great Desert Father. Athanasius 
emerges, as he should, a man immeasur- 
ably above his time, dominating it with 
the force of his passion. The author suc- 
ceeds in making Arianism an understand- 
ably dangerous heresy instead of just A 
Bad Thing. 

The Cappadocian Fathers are treated 
as complementary, and this is probably 
the wisest method. Basil the Great took 
his sister’s experiment in setting up a re- 
ligious community and expanded it into 
the great monastic order for men, which 
is an abiding characteristic in Orthodox 
spirituality. Basil was the death blow to 
undisciplined eremitism. Payne quotes his 
famous jibe, “If you always live alone, 
whose feet will you wash?” Basil is not 
only the kingly Father of monasticism, but 
he is also one of the great prophets of all 
ages. The author describes him as carved 
out of granite, whereas his younger broth- 
er Gregory (of Nyssa) is carved out of 
translucent marble and his friend Gregory 
Nazianzen seems to be carved out of 


‘many-colored alabaster. 


Gregory of Nyssa is in some ways the 
greatest of all the Fathers, and this book 
gives him his full due. With sure insight 
the author hits on Gregory’s genius; he 
quotes the famous sentence, “The Resur- 
rection will bring about the restoration of 
our human nature in its original form,” 
and then goes on to say, “It is a sentence 
which crystallizes the wildest hopes and 
the most profound beliefs, and all the 
sorrow and all the gaiety, of the Eastern 
Church. It is also the sentence which di- 
vides them most completely from the 
beliefs of the Western Church.” Gregory 
of Nazianzen, with a temperament much 
like Jeremiah’s, was forced into coura- 
geous action, and in that action produced 
the statements on the Trinity which still 
dominate Christian theology. 

John Chrysostom is another glorious 
character of whom to write, and the au- 
thor does it superbly. The magic of John’s 
golden-mouthed words is recreated, the 
violence of his spiritual energy comes 
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alive, and the patient heroism of the sul- 
fering saint in exile is magnificently por- 
trayed. 

The portrait of Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite is as vague as it should be since, in 
common with St. Luke, his pseudonymous 
writings convey nothing of his own per- 
sonality. The reviewer does not share the 
author’s admiration for these writings, 
but, in fairness, they are thrillingly por- 
trayed. 

John Damascene, who produced the 
ereat Exposition of the Orthodox Faith 
which lasts to this day, is presented in an 
engaging manner. The facts of his life do 
not permit of much action in the narrative, 
but his tremendous contribution is fully 
recognized. He not only defeated the 
Iconoclasts (after his death), but, ulti- 
mately, inspired St. Thomas Aquinas to 
write his own Summa. 

The book concludes with an apprecia- 
tion of Gregory Palamas which includes 
an explanation of the mysticism of St. 
Simeon the New Theologian, and that of 
Nicholas Cabasilas. Gregory’s importance 
is that he introduced into private devotion 
an almost Quaker-like mysticism of Si- 
lence. The Jesus Prayer derived its popu- 
larity from him, and it is so essential to 
Orthodoxy that the author does well to 
stress its meaning and significance. Possi- 
bly more clarity was in order to make it 
clear that the oft-quoted sections of Greg- 
ory on the subject of the Dormition of the 
Blessed Virgin must be closely related to 
his statements about the Resurrection 
body; anything short of this produces an 
inaccurate impression. 

It is almost ungracious to seem to no- 
tice the slightest fault in so splendid a 
work. Small errors must need come into 
a book, but they are not our concern. It is 
surely an oversight which permits the 
author to state that General Councils be- 
gan at Nicaea and ended with the Council 
of Trent. This statement would satisfy no- 
body, Eastern or Western! 

Of all the adjectives which might be 
employed to describe the mosaics of Pa- 
lermo, Ravenna, and Cefalu, frozen is 
probably the most unfortunate. (Inci- 
dentally, no one of the Great Fathers is 
shown wearing a mitre in any one of these 
mosaics.) It is a useful gambit to dis- 
tinguish between the icons and the actual 
real-life appearance of a particular saint. 
but it misses completely the point of 
Byzantine religious art. The omission of 
all reference to The Studion is puzzling. 
The rules and practices of that famous 
monastery in Constantinople had an effect 
on all Orthodoxy second only to that of 
Mount Athos. There are references to the 
Divine Liturgy of the Eastern Church un- 
der the name of Mass which almost al- 
ways requires re-reading of the immediate 
section to determine whether the Eastern 
or Western Church is the context. 
Throughout there is evidence of a lack of 


facility in distinguishing between the 


| 
y) 


many and complicated Eastern vestments. , 
All this latter is of no importance, how- - 


ever. 


If, in the course of this review, I have : 
persuaded anyone to buy and read this : 
book, I shall have succeeded in conveying | 


my profound admiration both of the book 
and of its author. He has done much to 
enable our people to appreciate the Fa- 


thers to whom we owe, more than we can , 


guess or ever repay, the strength of our 
faith. 
Edward N. West 
Canon of the Cathedral Church 
of Saint John the Divine 


Letters 


continued from page 3 


PROPER EPISCOPAL CARE 

Sir: 

When General Convention completed 
legislation making the retirement of 
bishops compulsory at 72, many of us 
felt that that settled the question of 
proper episcopal care of the work. Ex- 
perience seems to show that this is not 
the case. The general Church has done 
all it could; what remains must be done 
by each diocese, or not at all. Here are 
two examples: 


It is quite possible, indeed has hap- 
pened more than once, that a bishop in 
full vigor is stricken with a disease 
which does not disable him completely 
but does require him to slow down con- 
siderably. Everybody else sees clearly 
that there should be a coadjutor except 
the bishop and the general opinion is 
that, unless he asks for one, nothing can 
be done. I think that is not the case. A 
diocesan convention can initiate the act. 
Or: 

A diocese has grown so beyond the 
ability of one man to do well all that the 
diocesan must do, that no suffragan nor 
a flock of them can relieve him. Again, 
everybody else at interest sees this 
clearly, but the feeling is that only the 
bishop can raise the question of division. 
I believe that would be found to be er- 
roneous. It might require canonical ac- 
tion, but a diocesan convention could 
move for division. . 


(THE RT. REV.) WALTER MITCHELL 
RETIRED BISHOP OF ARIZONA 
RANCHO SANTA FE, CALIF. 


OVERSEAS JOBS 

Sir: 

The Overseas Department requests 
the courtesy of your letters column for 


publication of the following personnel 
needs overseas: 


Cuttington College—Liberia: Urgent- 
ly needs another agriculturist on its 
staff. The man should preferably be a 
specialist in agronomy for he would 
have to oversee the production of the 


- College farm as well as teach. 


The House of Bethany, a girls’ school 
in Liberia, needs a mature, experienced 
woman teacher, 

Two of our missionary districts are in 
need of administrators or treasurers. 
Applicants for these positions should be 
men of broad experience and mature 
years. 


continued on page 33 
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Whrds Spelt [ eee 


by Betsy STupman BD oben 


The Woman’s Auxiliary has neither legislative nor 
canonical authority. Officially, auxiliary women can 
only “inform themselves, develop convictions and exert 
influence.” Consequently, words play a big part in their 
work—both in educating others as to a community need, 
for example, and in exerting their influence to get 
something done about it. 

In the year following the 1955 auxiliary Triennial 
in Honolulu, words were certainly one important action 
of the Woman’s Auxiliary of Texas, representative of 
many diocesan auxiliaries across the country. They 
not only accepted the triennial challenge to use their 
Christian influence—but also the special requests of 
their bishops to meet the challenge of a number of the 
social issues facing the country today. These include 
problems of the aging, juvenile delinquency, alcoholism, 
integration and mental health, to name a few. 

They began in January, 1956, with a special commit- 
tee requested by their president, Mrs. Davis Faulkner, 
to sound out the thinking of Texas women. Accordingly, 
the five convocational vice presidents, acting as chair- 
men, held 11 meetings during the year—primarily for 
parish auxiliary presidents but also for other interested 
persons. 

Four of the meetings were devoted to the problems of 
the aging. The women declared that “ours has long 
been a youth-worshipping society to the rejection of 
advancing years,” and cited the need for re-education 
in attitudes towards the aging. With the government lift- 
ing the age limit from many Civil Service classifications, 
they asked, have parishes and missions kept apace with 
the times? They urged a careful study of the aged 
in parishes and communities and a conscious effort 
to recognize and meet their needs. Other findings were 
that aging is everybody’s problem; training for old age 
is a lifelong process that requires careful perspective 
and planning; that support of the women is needed in 
the establishment of homes for the aged throughout 
the diocese (see diocesan conventions, ECnews, March 
3); that people prefer the locale to which they are 
accustomed and do not wish to be uprooted any great 
distance. In this latter connection, the women placed 
great emphasis on the need for homes with family and 
community living for the aged, not institutions. 

Proof that America is a youth-worshipping society, 
the auxiliary report continued, was the tremendous in- 
terest shown in the problems of young churchmen. Dur- 
ing four meetings on juvenile delinquency, the women 
concluded that there is a great need for more adult 
sponsors of youth organizations and more carefully 
planned programs. These other factors were cited: 
Children should know that their parents have a stable 
home environment and are concerned for their welfare; 
parishes can urge activities—such as sponsoring jobs 
for teen-agers within the home as well as the community 
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—that will prevent idleness, often a forerunner of de- 
linquency; church attendance as a family unit is vitally 
important and promotes family oneness; ways must be 
found to draw friends of young people into the church 
as well as keeping “our own,” 70 per cent of whom are 
lost to other denominations; parents must set the pace 
of moderation and self discipline in all things if they 
expect their children to profit from their example. 

Turning to alcoholism, the women declared that one 
way the Church can help fight America’s number three 
public health problem is to cultivate sympathetic un- 
derstanding, rather than criticism and _ intolerance. 
Another must is to create opportunities through church 
organizations for parents and young people to hear 
qualified speakers and conduct thorough discussions 
on this subject. “Basically,” the women said, “we must 
help everyone to know himself. . . . Individual self- 
recognition is the first step in approaching this prob- 
lem.” Also urged were constant prayers for the four 
million alcoholics and the 16 million others affected by 
their illness. They strongly recommended formation of 
more AA chapters within parishes and missions. They 
proposed that parish representatives attend AA meet- 
ings to get helpful suggestions for their church groups. 

Three meetings, attended by both Negro and white 
persons, centered on integration. “Ours is the need,” 
they agreed, “for a constant, careful self-examination 
of our own pride in order that we may cultivate the 
virtue of humility.” The responsibility of both races 
for a Christian solution to the problem must be recog- 
nized, the women said, and parents should do all in 
their power to see that their children do not acquire 
prejudices toward members of another race. 

Although mental illness was another area of concern, 
the women emphasized the qualities their Church life 
could develop to bring about a state of mental well- 
being. “Mental health,” they said, “is far more inclu- 
sive than the absence of mental illness.” It involves 
a sense of well-being about others as well as our- 
selves, pleasant contact with others, a deep sense of 
personal happiness and an eagerness for work as well 
as play. “As Christians, our duty is to help everyone 
achieve this balanced personality,” they affirmed. Other 
recommendations were that young people interested in 
medicine and psychiatry should recognize in these fields 
the opportunity for truly Christian service; that a 
happy, relaxed environment be maintained constantly 
in the home; that women make a concrete effort to assist 
persons already in institutions as they have a definite 
responsibility to them. 

How much fruit these words produce from the 55,386 
parishes and organized missions of Texas remains to be 
seen. Perhaps the women of Texas could render a real 
service to other dioceses by making a follow-up report 
next year on results of their recommendations. 
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WOMAN'S CORNER 


Christian Communication 


Great Men and the Unwashed 


We see two vastly different young Amer- 
icans in two new motion pictures from 
Hollywood. Both are highly publicized 
young men, in different ways and for dif- 
ferent reasons. One, purely fictional, is a 
celebrity by way of radio-TV stardom and 
writing an important newspaper column. 
The other, a contemporary American 
whose story is true, is a Protestant minis- 
ter, now in the Air Force, who organized 
the famous airlift which saved the lives of 
many war orphans endangered by the jug- 
gernaut of a Korean military offensive. 

Jose Ferrer plays the role of Ed Harris, 
the eager, ambitious young huckster-on- 
the-way-up, in the film version of Al Mor- 

gan’s best-selling novel of last year, The 
Great Man. The “great man” himself is 
dead and is not seen in the film. Yet he 
dominates the unfolding story as we see 
his impact upon the lives of various per- 
sons. And, too, we see the influence of 
mass media, harnessed to commercial mo- 
tivation, in a stark way without precedent 
in any previous film or TV-radio dramati- 
zation. 

Ed Harris undergoes a crucially painful 
educational process in The Great Man. He 
is himself being groomed to be a great 
man, and the schooling is tough. The tech- 
nique is based on self-reliance rather than 
reliance upon God, on ego-directedness 
rather than neighbor-directness. The sys- 
tem rests on power over millions of “slobs” 
and “the great unwashed” (as Keenan 
Wynn, in the film, calls the vast radio-TV 
audience); yet power is also necessary 
over one’s associates, the persons one takes 
lunch with, the newspapermen who write 
about one in their columns. Ed Harris, 
talking with Mr. Carleton, a network pres- 
ident, learns about his relationship to his 
audience. The following speeches, from 
the novel The Great Man (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1955) are faith- 
fully preserved in the film version, cer- 
tainly one of 1957’s outstanding motion 
pictures. Ed Harris is speaking to Mr. 
Carleton: 

“Your thesis, Mr. Carleton, was that you 
could take almost anybody and with all 
the machinery of radio and television build 
him into a star. You could dump writers, 
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By Malcolm Boyd 


directors, money for exploitation and time 
for exposure into a pot, stir it around and 
come up with a success. You must have a 
great contempt for performers, Mr. Carle- 
ton.” 

Mr. Carleton: “No, I don’t think that’s 
true. I have a great respect for the mass 
production mind of the American public. 
They have likes and dislikes. We can find 
out what they are by making surveys. They 
are suckers for certain subjects, certain 


The Great Man: Julie London and Jose 
Ferrer star in front office drama. 


material. We can find that out, too.” 

Ed Harris: “And you can create some- 
thing that you know by pre-testing, by 
surveys, by impartial laboratories will be 
a big success. You have a great contempt 
for your audience, don’t you, Mr. Carle- 
ton? 

“Don’t you?” 

Battle Hymn is the book by Dean Hess, 
a colonel in the U. S. Air Force, who was 
responsible for the now-famed Korean 
airlift of war orphans. Colonel Hess’ life 
has since heen dramatized, in a docu- 
mentary style, on the TV show This Is 
Your Life. Now, Universal-International 
has filmed his story in the motion picture 
Battle Hymn. 

It is the most important depiction of a 


Protestant clergyman in a Hollywood film | 
since A Man Called Peter. The story of 

Colonel Hess avoids, to a great extent, . 
false piety and sentimentalism in a bad . 
sense. Good taste is evident, largely, one 

understands, because the subject of the 

film also was present during production 

to act in the capacity of technical advisor. 

The stereotyped, hackneyed Hollywood 

soldier types are avoided in this film, with 

two important exceptions. In this respect, 

Battle Hymn is akin to last year’s exciting, 

offbeat war story, Attack! 


A man’s vocation to the ministry is the 
underlying theme of Battle Hymn. Colonel 
Hess accidentally bombed a German or- 
phanage during World War II. Some 31 
children died. His guilt complex, it is seen, 
leads him to the ministry, and he finds in- 
tolerable the lack of a real vocation—that 
is, the call of God to serve Him as a pastor- 
Colonel Hess enlists in the Korean war 
and finds himself caught up suddenly im 
the reality of having to kill. The film un- 
folds the line of ethics that if one cannot 
choose between good and evil, one must 
choose between the greater and the lesser 
evil: A fictionalized role, that of an old 
Chinese philosopher, is employed in the 
film to take the part of Colonel Hess’ “con- 
science.” A highlight of the picture is the 
scene of a Thanksgiving dinner in Korea, 
where the offering of thanks to God is 
done in a simplicity which is altogether 
commendable. 

Battle Hyman is not in the same category 
as The Great Man. The latter is in the tra- 
dition of great films. The former is a good 
film. One feels gratitude, however, that a 
religious theme has been treated with un- 
derstatement rather than over-statement, 
with simplicity rather than super-sensa- 
tionalism, with a basic integrity (despite 
some serious faults) rather than with a 
phony religiosity and 19th century piety 
possessing everything but piety. And one 
realizes anew, looking at Battle Hymn, the 
power of the mass media in molding pub- 
lic attitudes towards many subjects in- 
cluding the Church. The molding of public: 
attitudes is what The Great Man tells us. 
about. 
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s Letters 
‘ontinued from page 30 


Needless to say, in all cases appli- 
‘ants must be communicants of the Epis- 
‘opal Church in good standing whose 
orimary motivation in applying is a 
wish to serve in the missionary program 
»f the Church. 


(THE REY.) GORDON T. CHARLTON, JR., 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

NATIONAL COUNCIL, OVERSEAS 
DEPARTMENT 


ACU’S (?) WEEK OF PRAYER 

Sir: 

To set the record straight, let me cor- 
rect the statement that the Week of 
Prayer for Christian Unity was begun 
by the American Church Union (EC- 
news, Feb. 3). With full credit to the 
ACU for its helpful promotion of this 
observance, the fact remains that it be- 
gan nearly 50 years ago and is more 
widely observed in England and the 
Continent than in this country. It has no 
single sponsorship, but of late years the 
World Council of Churches has actively 
promoted it through its Faith and Or- 
der Commission... 


(THE REV.) FLOYD W. TOMKINS 
WASHINGTON, CONN. 


BABY DOLL 

Sir: 

The Rev. Malcolm Boyd’s article on 
the picture Baby Doll was read with 
considerable interest and ‘some dismay. 
It is amazing to me that a priest of our 
church would endorse this film so heart- 
ily. Surely there must be themes and 
aspects of American life other than the 
one used in this picture that would mir- 
ror equally well the cancerous disease 
your reviewer mentions and that would 
be equally effective in the first steps of 
its diagnosis... 

KARL H. WILLERS 
FORT WADSWORTH, N. Y. 


THE CHURCH AND THE LAITY 

Sir: 

I would like to take issue with Dr. 
Henry P. Van Dusen for his views on 
Church-Laity relationships (7 Cnews, 
Feb, 3). 

In my parish (Church of the Ad- 
vent), I feel that it is precisely because 
we lay people have been given the op- 
portunity and privilege of participating 
in the Church’s program that we are 
better able to “discharge our responsi- 
bilities in the secular world.” 

My church has helped me, and many 
others, to think and live and act more 
nearly as a Christian in my everyday 
contacts .. 

MRS. MARJORIE H. BROWN 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


RE: CLERGY WIVES 

Sir: 

The article by Betsy Tupman Deekens 
on “What is the role of a clergy wife?” 
(ECnews, Feb. 17), brings up a prob- 
lem that has bothered me for a long 
time... 

The worst part of it is the fact that 
clergy families are the moral and spir- 
itual leaders, and one of their main jobs 
is to teach. There is a lot of evidence 
that much more teaching is done by ex- 
ample than by preaching and these fam- 
ilies are not allowed to live the kind of 
lives that they tell our people they 
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should live. In other words the clergy 
are forced into the position of saying, 
“don’t do as I do but do as I say.” 

Is it any wonder that clergy children 
many times become “problem children” 
when so many of our clergy say the 
church must come first and thus sub- 
ordinate their family to the church? Is 
this any different than business men who 
sacrifice their families for their busi- 
ness? This situation has come about by 
too many clergy and their wives being 
too anxious to serve and too many lay 
people willing to let them do it. 

I do not know the answer to this prob- 
lem, but... there must be a solution 
because there are many clergymen who 
have raised wonderful families. 


ARTHUR STUMP 
MONMOUTH, ORE. 


Sir: 

I have just finished reading your arti- 
cle on “What is the Role of a Clergy 
Wife” and fail to see why it should be 
such a burning matter for discussion. 
You sum the question up very well at 
the end; but there is one thing I should 
like to add: too few people (clergy 
wives included) remember that while 
the clergyman has been ordained, his 
wife has not. 

MRS. CAROL E. HOWE 
GLADWYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 


; SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


$4.50 yearly (26 issues—every other 
week); Single copies 25 cents. Cana- 
dian subscriptions, yearly, 50 cents 
additional and all other foreign sub- 
scriptions $1.00 additional. 


Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


Devout, Wise and Helpful PRIEST as Assistant 
in Parish and Vicar of Chapel suburban to New 
York. Please reply with details. Box 1437 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


WASHINGTON DIOCESE, Parish in southeast 
Washington, D. C., needs energetic priest of mod- 
erate churchmanship to serve as rector. Reply Box 
1439 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


We are in need of several TEACHERS and STAFF 
MEMBERS for the session beginning this Septem- 
ber 4. Qualified persons interested please write 
stating education and experience to The Rev. W. G. 
Christian, Rector, All Saints’ Episcopal Junior Col- 
lege, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

The Eastern Shore Children’s Home, Easton, Md., 
is in need of a HOUSEMOTHER, one with ex- 
perience and understanding of young girls ages 9 
thru 18. Liberal salary and time off. Apply to the 
Director by mail or phone Talbot 2-2950. 
GENTLEWOMAN, unattached, middleaged, to 
live in home as housekeeper and mother’s helper. 
Write Mr. John B. Pinner, 227 Pinner St., Suf- 
folk, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR, highly trained 
and experienced, desires position in church with 
large 3 or 4 manual organ near New York City. 
Available after Easter. Box 1436 Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


EXPERIENCED PRIEST desires change. Married 
with family. Box 1440, Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11, Va. 


ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER, Mus. B., Diploma 
in Church music, Certificate in Piano from leading 
Conservatory; desires change in position. Best ref- 
erences. Available after June 1st. Box 1441 Episco- 
pal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CONVALESCENTS cared for in Virginia Country 
Home, near Potomac River Bridge. Mrs. W. H. 
Washington, Owens, Virginia. 


The annual Lay Witness Number of The Upper Room (May-June) 
consists of daily devotions written entirely by laymen — business 
men, workmen, farmers, nurses, housewives — everyday people from 


all walks of life. 


Their expressions of Christian faith and experience spring from the 
hearts and lives of these men and women of many denominations 


and many lands. 


Use this Lay Witness Number in your own personal and family 
devotions and distribute it to others who need its inspiration. 


Individual subscriptions, by mail, $1.00 per year, three years, 
$2.00. Ten or more copies of one issue to one address, 7 cents 
per copy. AIR MAIL edition for service men and youth — same 


prices. 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 


NASHVILLE 5, TENNESSEE 
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Schools 


EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


———— De VEAUX SCHOOL ———— 


Niagora Falls New York 
Founded 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. Small 
classes. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool is 
under construction this year. Scholarships avail- 
able. Grade 7-12. For information address 


Box eSB 

Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D 
Pres. Board of Trustees 


The Rt. 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland 


Grades 7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. Col- 
lege preparatory. Two plans of study. Emphasis 
on study techniques. Individual guidance. Small 
classes. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Established 1832. Write for catalog. 


Catherine Offley Coieman, M. A., Headmistress, 
Reisterstown 1, Maryland. 


Marjorie Webster 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


e Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital. Accredited two-year terminal and 
transfer courses. A.A. degree. Liberal Arts; Physical 
Education; Kindergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secre- 
tarial; Speech; Dramatics, Radio and TV; Music; Fine 
and Commercial Art: Merchandising. Varied ‘social 
program. All sports. Indoor pool, gym. Catalog. 

Box E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington ‘12, D.C. 


Boys, grades 8-12. 
College preparatory, 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL 


general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges and 
universities. Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Sports program. 
New gym. 80-acre campus. Summer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Hdm., Peekskill, N.Y. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for 
girls, grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Ac- 
credited College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music and Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 


THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 
Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 
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Holy Trinity 
continued from page 23 


what he could make of it. The result was 
amazing. From this small beginning Mr. 
Biddle built his class into a nation-wide 
group of classes. 

It is reported that the first use of the 
envelope system for Sunday offerings was 
at Holy Trinity. Dr. Tomkins was also a 
pioneer in broadcasting the Sunday morn- 
ing service from the church. That was in 
1923. Today the radio broadcast services 
are still a vital part of the parish’s life, 
reaching millions of people who otherwise 
might never even know there is such a 
thing as an Episcopal Church and such 
a book as the Book of Common Prayer. 


The next rector served only four years. 
The untimely death of the Rev. Howard 
Robert Weir cut short what might have 
been one of the most effective ministries 
in the history of the parish. 


Dr. Salmon And A Changing Era 


But again God was good to Holy Trin- 
ity. Mr. Weir was succeeded by Dr. Frank 
Salmon, formerly Dean of Christ Church 
Cathedral in Ottawa, Canada. Dr. Salmon 
was again to make Holy Trinity one of the 
outstanding preaching centers of Amer- 
ica. An eloquent preacher, Dr. Salmon is 
described as a man with “a warm and 
kindly humor.” 


The city was in an era of rapid change. 
The day came for which Dr. Tomkins 
had prepared. The old families moved 
into the suburbs. There were very few 
children to make up the Church School. 
But as the old congregation moved away, 
another and a different congregation 
moved in. These were the young business 
people of the city. 


War came again to the nation in 1942. 
Philadelphia was filled with service per- 
sonnel. Again this parish reached out to 
meet a real need, to adapt itself to a 
changing world. Many young men and 
women from the allied armies will long 
remember this ministry to the young peo- 
ple of the armed forces. 


For 12 years Dr. Salmon had been the 
beloved rector of Holy Trinity when, in 
1951, his retirement came as a blow to 
the parish and to the city. Dr. Salmon had 
not spared himself and he stepped down 
only because of ill health and upon the 
order of his physician. He still, in a sense, 
is the dean of Philadelphia clergy, a sen- 
ior prophet in the city. 


The Witness Continues 


On September 9, 1951, the eighth rec- 
tor of Holy Trinity, the Rev. Dr. Harry S. 
Longley, was installed. He brought with 
him from his former parish of St. John’s 
in Charlestown, W. Va., the Rev. Edward 


Pollanick as his associate. Together they 


i pies 


have continued a great tradition in t 
face of a still changing and even mor 
challenging situation. : 

Wherever there are people, the minis 
try of the Church is relevant and needeci 
The people who live in the large dowri 
town apartment houses of a modern citt 
are no exception. From this “new” com 
eregation Dr. Longley and Mr. Pollanic + 
were to find groups of young men ana 
women to form the Young Adults of th! 
Trinity Club and the student group knows 
as the Canterbury Club. As new families 
moved into the neighborhood, enough: 
children were found to build up a thrivina 
Church School. But still, as all througk 
the years, the heart of Holy Trinity Par. 
ish is its worship. Through the broadcass 
services the light of this worship and mint 
istry spreads far and wide. The arms 0: 
the parish reach out to the lonely, to tha 
sick, to the shut-ins and to those who have 
strayed from the Church. 


Each Sunday last year over 100 young 
adults in their 20’s and 30’s met in tha 
Parish House for supper. This fellowship 
is real, but it is also relevant. Outstanding 
speakers have talked on the relation 0» 
the Christian Faith and practice to tha 
world’s every-day problems. 


Two new groups were formed during 
this past year. One is a glee club wit!! 
about 28 members. The other is the 
Chancel Players Group. Both of these 
groups meet on Friday evenings for sup‘ 
pers and rehearsals. These are but a few 
examples of the manner in which Holy 
Trinity continues to seek ways to meet 
the needs of God’s children in its midst: 


Today a Church Growth Committee is 
on the alert for still further opportunities 
to welcome newcomers and visitors and te 
make them feel at home in the parish 
family. This city was called the “City 0 
Brotherly Love” by William Penn long 
ago. It is easy for any big city to be a cold 
and heartless place, a poor environment 
for the growth of human souls. For those 
who come out of the loneliness of the city 
into the warmth of Holy Trinity’s parish 
fellowship, however, it is a different story. 
This parish proves that the city still has a 
heart, that it still in some real measure 
deserves its noble name, for at the heart 
of it is a Church which cares about peo- 
ple, for whom the idea of “Brotherly 
Love” is more—far more—than a platitude. 

What is the secret of this parish? What 
makes it great? We suspect it is really 
very simple. At the center is a core of 
dedicated Christians and faithful clergy 
who demonstrate the product they pro- 
claim. The tactics are elemental. These 
people really care and have dedicated not 
only their hearts to God’s service but 
also their shoe leather, as they go out on 
their many missions of mercy and evan. 
gelism. This “old downtown Church” i: 
alive! END 
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Searching the 


Scriptures 


Series on Bible Doctrine No. 16 


Victory Through His Resurrection 
A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


Ecclesiastes 9:1-6: Psalm 16; Acts 13:26- 
37; I Corinthians 15:12-19; Philippians 
foe? 1. 


For ordinary sinful man, death is the 
final defeat; for Christ it led to the ulti- 
mate victory. He shared our common 
nature and suffered our common mortal- 
ity, but only to show that our true destiny 
is not death and corruption, but eternal 
life as the children of God. The resurrec- 
tion of Christ is the central article of 
biblical faith and, once grasped, throws 
new light not only on the rest of the Bible, 
but on the whole meaning of human life. 
For the old-fashioned paganism of the 
Greco-Roman world, the realities of life 
were essentially somber, and even for most 
men of the Old Testament the life of indi- 
viduals had no ultimate meaning. The joy- 
ousness and sense of purpose which are 
characteristic of the Christian view of 
life are due entirely to the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection. 

The contrast between the Christian view 
and that of paganism or of Old Testament 
man at his unregenerate worst is well- 
illustrated by the passage from Eccles- 
iastes (9:1-6) which is our first selection. 
This book is far from being typical of the 
Old Testament. Indeed it is so different 
from anything else in the Bible that read- 
ers frequently wonder why it is found 
there at all. But, whatever may have been 
the original reason for its inclusion, it has 
ereat value as showing what life is like 
without the resurrection faith. The author, 
a sophisticated Jew who lived at a late 
period in Israel’s history and no longer 
shared the ancient hope of his people, can 
find no meaning whatever in life since 
death is the end of it all. His final, cynical 
and unheroic conclusion is that “a living 
dog is better than a dead lion (vs. 4).” 

Far more characteristic of the outlook 
of the Old Testament is Psalm 16, a hymn 
which, like Psalm 22, probably expresses 
the emotions of a person seeking deliver- 
ance from a serious illness. He speaks of 
his absolute trust in God and his almost 
mystical feeling that a sense of God’s 
nearness is the greatest blessing a man 
ean have (vss. 2, 5, 11). He is sure that 
God’s will for him is not death, but life. 
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and that God will not permit his present 
sickness to end fatally (v. 10 should be 
translated “thou wilt not abandon me to 
Sheol [the realm of the dead]”). It is not 
likely that he hopes for personal immor- 
tality, but at least he is sustained at each 
stage of this earthly life by a serene con- 
fidence in the goodness and power of God. 

As we noted above, the fact of Jesus’ 
resurrection throws a new light on the 
whole Bible story and when men of the 
New Testament read this psalm it seemed 
to them that the author (whom they as- 
sumed to be David) must not only have 
come near the resurrection faith, but must 
have actually anticipated it. So they un- 
derstood the words of v. 10 to be a proph- 
ecy of Christ’s rising from the dead. This 
is the way it is interpreted in Paul’s ser- 
mon at Pisidian Antioch, part of which is 
recorded in Acts 13:26-37 (note especial- 
ly 35-37). While a careful reading of the 
psalm shows that the author was speaking 
of his own deliverance from sickness 
rather than of the Messiah’s resurrection, 
yet Paul’s use of the passage is justified 
since faith of such intensity ultimately 
requires for its object a God who will de- 
liver men from death itself. As often hap- 
pens, the psalmist spoke more largely 
than he knew. 

The centrality of the resurrection faith 
in early Christian thought is shown by the 
passage from I Corinthians (15:12-19). 
St. Paul insists that neither his preaching 
nor his readers’ faith has any meaning if 
Christ did not rise from the dead (vss. 
14, 17). There were evidently some in the 
Corinthian congregation who, like some in 
the modern Church, felt that one could 
be a good Christian without believing in 
the resurrection of the dead (12). For 
Paul the two things are inseparable—the 
resurrection of Christ and the resurrec- 
tion of those who believe in Him; the 
former is the assurance of the latter. If 
we believe in one we must also believe in 
the other. If we can believe in neither, 
then it would be better to have remained 
a pagan, without faith or hope, for our 
religion is an empty delusion and “we are 
of all men most miserable (19).” 

The beautiful passage from Philippians 

continued on page 38 
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SOUTH 


APPY VALLEY 222 
Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 


program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports, outdoor swimming pool. For catalog 
and “Happy Valley’ folder write: 


George F. Wiese, Box E 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten to 
college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. Near 
Washington theatres, galleries. Student gov’t 
emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 


Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY'S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 


An Episcopal School A College Prep School 
ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 


Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes. All 
sports; gymnasium, indoor pool. 90th year. For cat- 
alog write. Col. Cralg Alderman, Supt., Box E, The 
Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


NORTH CENTRAL 
MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s ! 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


MILITARY AND 


NORTHWESTERN 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
Episcopal Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Ohi- 
cago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTC basic. 
All sports; sailing. Summer camp. Write for catalogs. 


153 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
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A Constant Help 


in Time of Need... 


The Face of the 
Redeemer will 


git be revealed to 

fa» )) |i you (through the 

) openings) when 

Rs medal is held 

sn to the light 
Medallion (Shadow) 


The ‘Guardian Angel’’ is a devotional guidepost. It 
will serve as a daily reminder of the Power of Prayer. 
Worn on a necklace, bracelet, lapel pin; or carried as 
a pocket piece. The perfect gift for Easter, Bon Voyage, 
Church Award. Sterling Silver in gold or silver finish 
a (tax included). One and one-half Inches in 
iameter, 


TREASURED PRODUCTS 
P. O. Box 36457, Los Angeles 36, California 
Write for information 
to help your fund raising program 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Oval, Rectangular, or made to your own 
specifications 
Covering of luxurious velour or durable 
Vinyl plastic 
MecCRAE & COMPANY 
Church Craftsmen 
914 Old Nepperhan Avenue Yonkers, N.Y. 


The Confraternliy of the Blessed Sacrament 
can supply the Reverend Clergy of 
the Episcopal Church with 


HOLY OILS 


biessed by a Bishop on Maundy Thursdey 
—Send offering to cover mailing costs — 


fhe Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Pkwy., Chicago 14, Ill. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 


September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 
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need to feel guilty because of the temp- 
tations that come to you. You live in a 
world where there are many opportuni- 
ties presented to you that can lead to sin. 
Indeed, there are many images and pic- 
tures that flash across your mind tempt- 
ing you, sometimes with no external 
cause. 

There is no sin in the temptations. Sin 
is in consenting to them. Sin has to do 
with the will. Do you or do you not will 
to commit the sin you are tempted to 
commit? Only if you will it, consent to 
it, do you sin. 

2. Private confession is a help to some 
people. Private confession takes place 
when a person tells God, in the presence 
of a clergyman or priest, what his sins 
are and that he is sorry for them. He is 
then assured of God’s pardon by the 
words of absolution of the minister. This 
is an important means of grace for peo- 
ple who cannot quiet their consciences 
by confessing alone to God. 


The Christian believes that it is God 
alone who forgives and that he hears the 
prayers of all those who turn to him in 
trust and repentance. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the actual recitation of one’s 
sins before God’s duly ordained repre- 
sentative, and hearing the actual words 
of absolution, brings a sense of forgive- 
ness that is often not otherwise given. 

The purpose of private confession is 
to have your sense of guilt removed and 
help you to capture the joy that comes 
with a sense of being forgiven. It is of 
help to some people. If you have a con- 
science that cannot be quieted no matter 
how you confess to God, then private 
confession may be for you a great means 
of grace. And confession in itself is an 
act of humility. 

3. Concentrate on Christ—not on your- 
self. It is right to be concerned with our 
sins. It is wrong to be obsessed by them. 

Therefore, the best direction for our 
eyes is outward toward Christ and not 
inward toward ourselves. If we look at 
him long enough and seriously enough, 
he will by his very nature reveal to us 
the sins he wants us to confess. In his 
light our sins will be made perfectly 
apparent to each of us, as he wishes us 
to know them. It is wholesome occasion- 
ally to examine ourselves in his pres- 
ence. But, having done so with reason- 
able care, we are not to go on burrowing 
around in the murky depths of our souls, 
stirring the waters, fascinated more and 
more by our search for our sins. Rather, 
let us lift up our heads and look at Him 
who would draw us to himself, It is in 
his light that sufficient light is given us 
to see into the darkness of our hearts. 

A traditional devotional exercise that 
has been of help to many through the 


centuries has been to picture Christ on 


the cross. Then, kneeling before him: 
you say: 3 
“OQ Christ, thou hast died for me. 
What have I done for thee?” 

From this kind of relationship will 
come an inner conviction of the things; 
that you ought to confess. 

Thus far we have been concerned wit 
prayers that reflect the most personal 
conversations between ourselves anck 
God. Now we shall turn our attention tu 
prayers that have to do with our concerat 
for others. 


The Prayer of Intercession 


This is our prayer for other peoples 
The principle that lies behind praying: 
for others is a very simple one: You aret 
to bring the needs or concerns of peoplee 
to God and ask him to help them—just: 
as a son would bring the needs of hiss 
brothers and sisters to the attention of! 
their father. If it is in accord with hiss 
will that those needs be met, then he will. 
answer your prayer. 

You will have to be very patient at! 
times. God’s eternal point of view is not! 
the same as our impatient point of view.. 
You may have to readjust your ideas ass 
to what the needs are of the people forr 
whom you pray, to make them more inj 
keeping with God’s ideas. You can be= 
certain, however, that God wants you to: 
pray for others and that he will, in one: 
way or another, in his own time, and in) 
the best way, answer those prayers. ) 


Let us acknowledge at the outset that! 
we are here surrounded by mystery. We: 
do not know in every instance precisely’ 
how God acts in response to our prayers.. 
Indeed, we do not know why it is thati 
apparently some prayers are answered| 
immediately and just as we hoped they ° 
would be, while others seemingly are not: 
answered for years, and then only in: 
ways we did not expect. Some prayers: 
we must in honesty confess do not, to the: 
outward eye, receive any answers at all,, 
or, at the best, very ambiguous ones.. 
There is mystery all through life. We: 
are steeped in it—especially when we: 
wrestle with the mystery of birth and! 
beginning, death and ending, and suffer-. 
ing and sin. We serve no useful purpose | 
by pretending that we see otherwise than. 
through a glass darkly. 


At the same time within the mystery. 
that surrounds intercessory prayer, we 
can also affirm certainty. When we pray 
certain things happen that would not 
otherwise happen. Perhaps they occur 
as we expect, perhaps not. But when 
people pray they have a certainty, on 
the basis of evidence observed by the 
outward eye as well as the eye of faith, 
that things are taking place because of 
their prayer. William Temple is reported 
to have said, “When you stop praying, 
coincidences stop.” This is perhaps as 
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oa 
food a proof of intercessory prayer as 
here is. And you can make it yourself, 
When you pray persistently for a per- 
on, see if coincidences do not begin to 
lappen. 


When we pray for others, then, we 
ray with due humility, because we 
snow that we are involved in mystery 
ind do not have all the answers our- 
elves. We also, however, pray with con- 
idence because of our certainty that God 
loes. So, then, let us turn to consider the 
yest way to pray for people and causes. 
[here are two fundamental principles 
ipon which intercessory prayer is built. 


The first is this: Be expectant, specific, 
ind persistent. When you pray, expect 
he very best to happen to the person 
or whom you pray. Have confidence 
hat only the best will happen, and trust 
sod to bring it to pass. If you are pray- 
ng, for example, for a sick person to 
yet well, expect with every particle of 
your mind and will that this is exactly 
what is going to happen. Picture the per- 
son in your imagination as already well, 
and thank God for already bringing this 
ibout. One of the reasons we see so little 
answered prayer is because we expect 
0 see so little. Actually we can hardly 
=xpect too much from God. So when you 
pray, expect the very best. 

Let your prayers be for specific peo- 
ple by name, and for their specific 
needs. Simply to pray for classes of peo- 
ple, or groups, is as a rule, in personal 
prayer, totally inadequate. Better to pray 
for a single person in a personal man- 
ner, than for a whole population imper- 
sonally. And do not hesitate to pray for 
what you believe they need. To be sure, 
you may discover in time that their ac- 
ual needs are different from their ap- 
parent ones, and your understanding 
will change and deepen. A vague and 
xeneral prayer, however, is unsubstan- 
jal, and it is far more helpful to be 
soncrete and pray specifically for heal- 
mg, a job, reconciliation, money, or 
whatever you think the particular need 
0 be. 

Along with this first principle of in- 
ercessory prayer there goes hand in 
aand the second: the best prayer is 
Christ's prayer: “Thy will be done.” 
This was the prayer he offered to God 
n the Garden of Gethsemane on the 
ight in which he was betrayed. He 
usked God very specifically that the suf- 
ering he saw before him the next day 
9¢ taken away. Suffering was not what 
ve wanted. Yet he knew that what God 
wanted would in the long run be best 
‘or his work, for the world, and for him- 
elf. Therefore, he concluded his prayer: 
‘Thy will be done.” 

It is this prayer of Christ’s that makes 
ntercessory prayer Christian prayer. 
When all our prayers are finally rooted 
n our desire to have God’s will done in 
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those for whom we pray, then we are 
praying in Christ’s name. These prayers 
are always answered. They may not be 
answered in our way. We may not un- 
derstand how they should be answered. 
Sooner or later we discover that suffer- 
ing is embedded in the very heart of the 
universe. It cannot easily be avoided. 
There is no magic word that will turn it 
aside. Indeed, sometimes there is no way 
by which God’s will can be done except 
through suffering. Given the world we 
live in, with the power of man’s sin, we 
cannot escape the suffering that follows. 
When we look deeply into the mystery of 
prayer for others, therefore, we are not 
surprised to see that at the heart of the 
mystery there is the cross. Christ’s pray- 
er that God’s will be done was answered 
in and through his suffering. He who was 
without sin suffered for all others. This 
was intercession at its height. God’s will 
was accomplished only by such interces- 
sion. It meant suffering. But it was 
God’s way. And it was the best way. 

So for us intercessory prayer that is 
based finally on the prayer that God’s 
will be done may indeed include suffer- 
ing. This is often God’s way. Such 
prayers for. others that are based on 
Christ’s prayer then will be answered 
always in the best way, for this is God’s 
way. It is the way of the cross. 


The Prayer of Petition 


This is prayer for ourselves. We are 
meant to petition God for our needs as 
well as for the needs of others. All that 
has been said about intercessory prayer, 
therefore, can also be said about peti- 
tionary prayer. Indeed, prayer for our- 
selves is but an extension of our prayer 
for others and the same principles un- 
derlie both. 

It may be worth-while, however, to re- 
mind ourselves that we usually begin by 
asking God to help us in very specific 
and concrete ways. We want him quite 
naturally to meet our needs as we see 
them. So we tell him of our need for a 
better job or more money or deeper un- 
derstanding from loved ones or help to 
get out of a difficulty, or whatever we 
believe our need to be. It is right to 
begin by asking God to help us in any 
way we see fit. 

We end, however, by asking God to 
help us as he sees fit, and to meet our 
needs, not as we see them, but as he 
sees them. Our perfect prayer for our- 
selves as for others is Christ’s prayer: 
“Not my will, but thine, be done.” As 
this actually meant the cross for him, so 
may it also be for us the only way by 
which God’s will can be done in us. 

We shall not be surprised, then, to 
discover that our prayers are not an- 
swered precisely as we would have them. 
We shall be prepared for a denial of 
our terms in order that we may come to 


Lnroll Now for 


SUMMER 


NORTH EAST 
EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 
HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 


Penobscot Bay Cape Resier, Maine 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager). 
Open June 29 through Labor Day. Individuals 
or family groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


EAST 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Ages 6 to 17. 82nd Season. Atop the Poconos. 2000 
Acre private estate. Cabins. Lake, White Sand 
Beach. Experienced Counselors & Athletic Coaches. - 
Balanced gram of Sports and Creative Activity. 
Swimming. Boating, Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts. 
Physician. Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $160—8 Weeks $295 
Illustrated booklet ‘“ECN’’ on request 

POCONO CREST CAMPS, POCONO PINES, PA. 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Episcopal Diocese of Newark) 


Girls’ Camp—June 22nd to July 27th. Boys’ Conn 
July 29th to August 30th. Brownies (B and Girls, 
age 5-1/2 to 8 Me June 29th to August 17th. 
Fees—Boys’ & Girls’ Camps, $30. per week, less by 
season. Brownies, $35. per week, less by season. 


For information write: Dir., Canon Leslie, 


Room 32, 24 Rector St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Or telephone Market 2-4306. 
Sunnyside Lake 


TAPAWINGO FARM CAMP acutdstoro, Pa. 


Over 200 acres on summit of Pocono Mts. 2200’ alt. 
Coed, 3-16 yrs. Enr. 90. Fee $450. Excellent riding & 
farm program. Outpost camp for overnight trips; land 
& water sports, baseball, crafts, music. Wee campers 
have own cottage & dining room. 


Mir. and Mrs. E. H. Norton, Directors, Gouldsboro, Pa. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


SHATTUCK 


Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 

9-18. Two age groups. Regular Shattuck 

faculty and facilities. Basic military train- 

ing. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 

sports. Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. 
For catalog write 


Director of Admissions 
A-470 Shumwey Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


WES’ 


ST. ANN2’S-IN-THE-HILLS 


Indisn Hills, Colo. 


Camp for Girls 8-14. June 30-Aug. 10, 
New fireproof buildings. Sports, tennis, 
archery, handeraft, riding. Nurse, Chap- 
lain. Write: Episcopal Sisters of St. Anne, 
2701 South York St:, Denver 10, Colo. 


understand God’s terms. His wise re- 
fusals of what we want will help us to 
know what he wants; and when we hon- 
estly have come to want for ourselves 
what he wants, we have attained the 
heights of petitionary prayer. We know 
this may mean the acceptance rather 
than the avoidance of suffering, but we 
shall not be discouraged, for with the 
acceptance comes the strength always 
to bear it well. This is the way of the 
cross. 


As we have seen this to be true of our 
prayers for others, so for ourselves. This 
is God’s way and it is the best way. 

Our prayers of petition, then, will al- 
ways be expectant, open, and confident 
ones. We shall be surprised at nothing 
and prepared for anything as God an- 
swers our prayers. Confident that his 
answers are always the best answers, we 
shall trust him to provide those answers 
in his own way and in his own time. If 
his will can be done only through our 
bearing some suffering, then we shall 
rejoice as he gives us strength to bear 
our cross. This is the entrance for us, as 
for Christ, into the peace that comes 
from doing God’s will. This peace that is 
ours in doing God’s will, whatever it 
might be, is the perfect answer for us to 
our prayer of petition. If this is what 
we ask for, this surely is what is given, 
for God is as trustworthy to us as any 
father toward his children—and infinite- 
ly more. 


‘God Worketh In You’ 


These, then, are the five foundation 
stones of prayer. All that is later built 
into the life of prayer rests upon these 
foundation stones. As each one is in- 
corporated into your regular prayers, 
‘and none omitted, a firm foundation is 
made certain. 


When you begin to pray deliberately 
and regularly, the sure way to build is 
to provide first for these five kinds of 
prayer. They are the five responses you 
make to the way God has begun to touch 
you. Indeed, it is actually more correct 
to say that these are the five ways God 
responds through you, for it is he who 
inspires you to pray. Think, then, of 
your prayers as really God’s prayers, of 
your desire to pray as God already in- 
spiring you, for, as Paul put it, “it is 
God which worketh in you both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure.” 

God is helping you to build as broad 
and as strong a foundation as possible, 
then, as you say slowly: 

“O God, I love you... .” 

ml thankeyoultor = 3 27 
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“Please help ... Jane . 
olneearse 
“ “Not my will, but thine be 
done’.” 
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her aims too high. The way to sure “suc- 
cess” is to keep one’s sights low. And no 
one with low sights is much of a teacher. 

Perhaps it would be a good Lenten 
discipline to write down, in as simple and 
succinct a form as you can, just what your 
aims are. Try to state them in concrete 
terms, not vague aspirations. If you find 
the latter necessary, add to the statement 
of purpose the means by which you hope 
to achieve the aim. Then, having finished 
the statements, look at them as objectively 
as you know how. How close are you com- 
ing to finding means to help achieve the 
aims? How often do you test for progress? 
How? Are both you and your students 
working toward the same aim? 

One of the most fundamental principles 
of testing is that one tests for that toward 
which one has been working. A young 
man who is teaching a class wrote me the 
following sentences: “The Church School 
is using the —~———————— Series, but 
somehow the children are not getting the 
true meaning, or concept of the meaning, 
of the Life, Death, and Resurrection of 
Christ. For example, I asked three ninth 
graders to name a few apostles and the 
Church seasons, and they could not 
answer.” 

I deplore the fact that these ninth grad- 
ers couldn’t name “a few apostles” or the 
Christian seasons. I regard as entirely 
worthy his aim—that the children shall 
know the true meaning of the Life, Death 
and Resurrection of Christ. But at the risk 
of being greatly misunderstood, I respect- 
fully submit that there is a minimal rela- 
tionship between the aim he expresses and 
his way of testing for it. If they had an- 
swered perfectly the list of apostles and 
seasons, he would not have been a whit 
wiser about their true understanding of 
the facts of the Incarnation, let alone its 
meaning. 

Teachers are not the only ones who like 
the sense of having achieved something. 
Children like it too, and at some ages it 
is a major drive for learning. 

Written examinations, oral drills, short 
completion or true-false tests, children’s 
summaries of the day’s lesson, are all 
good devices by which both teacher and 
student can relieve their frustrations about 
factual material. But don’t try in one 
year to pick up all the inadequacies of 
their total Church School experience, and 
also teach your course. It can’t be done. 
Find out what they know, and start from 
there. If your aim has been altogether too 
ambitious for the students you have, re- 
state the aim. It can be remade more 
easily than the children can. Perhaps their 
attitude, rather than their information, is 
at fault. 

I learned a little patience about teach- 
ing from the elderly man who headed the 


department in which I taught for a nur 
ber of years. He retired at 70. We used 1 
ask him what he intended to do in h 
retirement. Finally he said he’d found tk 
perfect job. He was going to become | 
housepainter. To our astonished “why - 
housepainter?” he grinned cheerfulll 
“lm going to get up the ladder ever 
morning and paint,” he said. “Then « 
noon I’m going to come down, and whe 
the other men are eating their lunch, I" 
going to look up at those painted boare 
and say. ‘Doc, that’s what you did th: 
morning.’ For 50 years I’ve been at a je 
where I never knew what I’d done at t!! 
end of the day. Now I’m going to knowy 

But he never went painting, and ge 
erations of physics students called him 1 
great teacher. 
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(3:7-21) shows how profoundly the resus 
rection faith affected St. Paul’s whole att 
tude toward life. This letter is the mo: 
attractive of all the Pauline writings, wri 
ten late in his life, warm, mellow, no» 
argumentative, the ripe fruit of a lif 
spent in Christ’s service. He tells how h 
knowledge of Christ had come to seem th 
only possession worth having (vss. 7, 8} 
Dissatisfied with his old religion and i 
attempt to make men right with G« 
through obedience to the Covenant ¢ 
Law, he had found perfect harmony wit’ 
God through faith in Christ (9). He ha: 
learned to be like Christ by sharing wit 
Him “the fellowship of his sufferings 
and by this means had come also to kno 
“the power of His resurrection” (10, 11 
But Paul wants his readers to understan 
that his new-found strength has not cause 
him to be smugly satisfied with he 
achievements. He is in no danger of fal. 
ing into a new kind of Christian Pharis« 
ism. The resurrection faith is not an anes 
thetic, but a stimulant. The Christian, fa 
from being content with what he is, mui 
continually press forward toward a brigh. 
future in which he shall be more perfect! 
conformed to the image of the risen Chriv#i 
(12-14, 20, 21). 


Lent Makes Me So Tired... 
Am | Really Supposed to Fast? 


Suggested by a photograph 
by Constance Bannister 
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_ ALBAUGH, RONALD C., assistant, Church of 
jhe Messiah, Baltimore, to St. Thomas’ Parish, 
)tancock, Md., as rector. 

! BENTON, JOHN A., chaplain, U. S. Army, 
jerving in Korea from 1953 through 1956, to St. 
vohn’s Church, Kissimmee, and St. Luke’s and 


5t. Peter’s, St. Cloud, Fla., as vicar. 

» COLLIE, ERIC D., assistant, St. Peter’s, Char- 
otte, N. C., to Christ Church, Albemarle, N. C., 
(is priest-in-charge. 

{ CRESAP, W. KIRK, rector, St. John’s Church, 
iWilmington, N. C., to Varina Church, Henrico 
Jounty, Va., as rector. He had been locum tenens. 
' DALEY, FRANCIS D., Seamen’s Church Insti- 
sate, New York City, to St. Paul’s Church, Pater- 
von, N. J., as assistant. 

» DUNBAR, SPENCE, rector, All Hallows, Snow 
)dill, Md., to St._Paul’s Church, Englewood, N. J., 
us associate. 

EHLENBERGER, ARTHUR J., vicar, Christ 
thapel, Midland Park, N. J., to All Saints’ Church, 
Bergenfield, N. J., as rector. 
' FOX, CHARLES W., JR., rector, Trinity 
jChurch, Charlottesville, Va., to St. Matthew’s Mis- 
sion, East Baltimore, Md., as vicar. 

' GREENFIELD, ROBERT H., returned from two 
years’ study at Oxford University, England, where 
ae received his Doctor of Philosophy degree, to 
3t. Helen’s Hall, Portland, Ore., as chaplain; the 
eterans’ Hospital as chaplain to Episcopal pa- 
sients and St. Michael’s Church, Newberg, as 
vicar. 

HATCHETT, MARION J., rector, the Church 
pt the Incarnation, Gaffney, S. C., to St. Peter’s 
‘Church, Charleston, S. C., as rector and chaplain 
to Episcopal cadets at the Citadel. 

| HENRY, CHARLES L., rector, St. Luke’s 
Church, La Union, N. M., to St. James’ Church, 
Clovis, N. M., as rector, and St. Michael’s, Tu- 
cumeari, and St. John’s, Ft. Sumner, as vicar. 
He is also starting new work in Portales. 

HILLESTAD, ALBERT A., rector, Church of 
the Ascension, Chicago, to St. Mark’s Church, 
Oconto, Wis., as vicar, effective June 1. 
-HOLLETT, ROBERT T., rector, St. Mary’s 
hurch, Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y., to St. 
ndrew’s Church, Princess Anne, Md., as rector, 
‘effective April 1. 

/ KELKER, STEPHEN, vicar, Church of the 
‘Holy Spirit, Shannock, and St. Thomas’ Church, 
R. I., to Gethsemene Church, Sherrill, 
N. Y., as rector. 

KIRCHHOFFER, RICHARD A., JR., rector, 
Christ Church, Whitehaven, near Memphis, Tenn., 
to St. Mary’s Mission, Honolulu, as vicar. 
KRATZ, CHARLES L., JR., rector, St. John’s 
Parish, Frostburg, Md., to St. Margaret’s Chapel, 
‘Baltimore, as vicar. 

| KREITNER, KEITH, vicar, Trinity Church, 
‘Kirksville, Mo., to Trinity Church, St. Charles, 
Mo., as rector. 

-PRUNTY, LON M., Canon, St. Paul’s Cathe- 
idral, Oklahoma City, to St. Andrew’s Church, 
Lawton, Okla., as rector, effective April 1. 

RIGG, PHILIP A. M., rector, Kingston Parish, 
Mathews, Va., to Severn Parish, Anne Arundel 
County, Md., as rector. 

SMITH, ARTHUR A., curate. St. Luke’s 
Church, Ft. Myers, Fla., is now rector of that 
parish. 

SMITH, EDWIN E., curate, St. Thomas’ Church, 
Chicago, Ill., to St. James’ Church, Baltimore, 
Md., as assistant. i 

STREET, DAVID C., II, vicar, Holy Cross 
Church and St. Philip’s Church, Cumberland, Md., 
to Old St. Paul’s, Baltimore, as assistant. 

WHITE, JACK C., assistant, the Church of the 
Ascension, St. Louis, Mo., to St. Andrew’s Church, 
Normandy, near St. Louis, as locum tenens. 

WILLARD, FRANCIS A., priest-in-charge, St. 
Agnes Church, Sebring, Fla., to St. Bede’s Church, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., as rector. 

WYCKOFF, RONALD A., rector, Grace Church, 
Waverly, N. Y., to St. Luke’s Church, Westville, 
N. J., as rector. 


Priests Ordained 


ALLEN, EDWARD P., Feb. 11, at St. Luke’s 
Church, Long Beach, Calif., by the Rt. Rev. Don- 
ald J. Campbell, Suffragan Bishop of Los Angeles. 
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ANDERSEN, ROBERT P., Feb. 11, at All 
Saints’ Church, Beverly Hills, Calif., by the Rt. 
Rev. Francis E. Bloy, Bishop of Los Angeles. 

BEAVEN, JOHN C., Dec. 21, at St. Paul’s 
Church, Fort Benton, Mont., by the Rt. Rey. 
Chandler Sterling, Bishop Coadjutor of Montana. 

BELLISS, RICHARD G., Feb. 19, at St. Cross 
Church, Hermosa Beach, Calif., by the Rt. Rev. 
Francis E. Bloy, Bishop of Los Angeles. 

BRIGHT, JOHN A., Jan. 19, at St. Mark’s 
Church, Medford, Ore., by the Rt. Rev. Benjamin 
Dagwell, Bishop of Oregon. 

BUSH, LOREN H., Jan. 25, at St. Anne’s 
Church, Myrtle Creek, Ore., by the Rt. Rev. Ben- 
jamin Dagwell, Bishop of Oregon. 

CORNELISON, ROBERT L., Feb. 18, at St. 
James’ Church, South Pasadena, Calif., by the 
Rt. Rey. Francis E. Bloy, Bishop of Los Angeles. 

COWAN, JACK L., Feb. 25, at St. Augustine’s 
Church, Santa Monica, Calif., by the Rt. Rev. 
Francis E. Bloy, Bishop of Los Angeles. 

DINGLE, JOHN H., Dec. 29, at Grace (Van 
Vorst) Church, Jersey City, by the Rt. Rev. Ben- 
jamin M. Washburn, Bishop of Newark. Mr. 
Dingle became vicar of St. Augustine’s, Yonkers, 
NB NGS debe, U6 

DUVAL, RICHARD H., Feb. 26, at St. Mark’s 
Church, Altadena, Calif., by the Rt. Rev. Donald 
J. Campbell, Suffragan Bishop of Los Angeles. 

EAGLE, EDWARD D., Feb. 11, at All Saints’ 
Church, Beverly Hills, Calif., by the Rt. Rev. 
Francis E. Bloy, Bishop of Los Angeles. 

EGBERT, WADE W., Jan. 16, at Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Little Rock, by the Rt. Rev. Robert R. 
Brown, Bishop of Arkansas. 

GARDINER, ROBERT O., Feb. 28, at St. 
James’ Church, Newport Beach, Calif., by the Rt. 
Rey. Donald J. Campbell, Suffragan Bishop of Los 
Angeles. 

HALL, SAMUEL L., Feb. 7, at St. Edmund’s 
Church, San Marino, Calif., by the Rt. Rev. Fran- 
cis E. Bloy, Bishop of Los Angeles. 

HARRISON, FREDERICK C., JR., Jan. 12, at 
St. James’ Church, Kannapolis, N. C., by the Rt. 
Rev. Edwin A. Penick, Bishop of North Carolina. 

HOYT, FREDERICK W., Jan. 9, at Trinity 
Church, Mount Airy, N. C., by the Rt. Rev. Rich- 
ard H. Baker, Bishop Coadjutor of North Caro- 
Jina. 

JACKSON, CHANDLER C., II, Feb. 26, at St. 
John the Divine Mission, Costa Mesa, Calif., by 
the Rt. Rev. Francis HE. Bloy, Bishop of Los 
Angeles. 

LEOVY, JAMES G., Feb. 25, at Holy Trinity 
Church, Covina, Calif., by the Rt. Rev. Donald 
J. Campbell, Suffragan Bishop of Los Angeles. 

MONCRIEFF, BRUCE, Jan. 26, at Trinity 
Church, Bay City, Mich., by the Rt. Rev. Richard 
S. Emrich, Bishop of Michigan. 

NELSON, THURLOW C., JR., Dec. 18, at St. 
Matthew’s Church, Glendive, Mont., by the Rt. 
Rev. Chandler Sterling, Bishop Coadjutor of Mon- 
tana. 

PENTICUFF, DAVID C., Jan. 30, at Church 
of the Good Shepherd, Corpus Christi, Tex., by the 
Rt. Rev. Everett H. Jones, Bishop of West Texas. 

PISTOLE, RICHARD E., Feb. 7, at All Saints’ 
Church, Santa Barbara, Calif., by the Rt. Rev. 
Donald J. Campbell, Suffragan Bishop of Los 
Angeles. 

RAINER, ELIGIUS G., Feb. 2, at the Bishop’s 
Chapel in the Diocesan House, Buffalo, N. Y., by 
the Rt. Rey. Lauriston L. Scaife, ‘Bishop of West- 
ern New York. 

SIGMAN, LOUIS A., Feb. 15, at the Church of 
the Atonement, Chicago, Ill., by the Rt. Rev. 
G. Francis Burrill, Bishop of Chicago. 

SMITH, IVAN E., Feb. 15, at the Church of the 
Atonement, Chicago, IIl., by the Rt. Rev. G. Fran- 
cis Burrill, Bishop of Chicago. 

WATTS, WILFORD D., Jan. 25, at the Church 
of the Messiah, Gonzales, Tex., by the Rt. Rev. 
R. Earl Dicus, Suffragan Bishop of West Texas. 

WEITZEL, HARLAND L., Feb. 18, Church of 
the Ascension, Sierra Madre, Calif., by the Rt. 
Rev. Donald J. Campbell, Suffragan Bishop of 
Los Angeles. 

WILLIAMS, WILLIAM K., Feb. 16, at St. 
James’ Church, Vincennes, Ind., by the Rt. Rev. 
Richard A, Kirchhoffer, Bishop of Indianapolis. 


OBITUARIES 


The Rev. Bruce William LeFebre, 35, in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, of a heart condition Feb. 11. He was 
attending the conference of Christian Education 
of the National Council of Churches. Mr. LeFebre 
was a native of Chicago, Ill., a graduate of Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, and a 
priest since 1949. He was an assistant at St. 
Luke’s Church, Atlanta, 1949-51, and rector of the 
Church of the Holy Innocents, Henderson, N. C., 
1951-54. In 1955 he had been rector of St. John’s 
Church, College Park, Ga. In January of this year 
he became chairman of the Department of Chris- 
tian Education for the Diocese of Atlanta. 


Mrs. Martha P. D. Bringhurst, 80, in Wilming- 
ton, Del., Feb. 28. She was a former president of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of Dela- 
ware. In addition, she was a Church schoo] teacher 
for 59 years and had a Bible class for over 50 
years at the Cathedral Church of St. John in 
Wilmington. She and her husband, the late Fred- 
erick Bringhurst, also an active layman, were 
married in the cathedral in 1906 when it was a 
parish church. 


The Rey. Leon P. F. Vauthier, 80, in Ridgeville, 
Md., Feb. 19. He was retired rector of Zion Parish, 
Urbana, Md., and priest-in-charge of Linganore 
Parish (Grace Church, New Market, and St. 
James’ Church, Mt. Airy), Md. Mr. Vautheir was 
a native of Beaucort, France. He was ordained to 
the priesthood in 1916. Since then he served as 
chaplain at Workhouse Blackwell’s Island, N. Y., 
1917-1919 ;_rector of Severn Parish, Anne Arundel 
County, Md., 1919-1930, and assistant, Memorial 
Church, Baltimore, 1932-38. He was rector of Zion 
and Linganore Parishes from 1933 until his re- 
tirement in 1956. 


The Rey. William Malyon Mitcham, 88, senior 
priest of the Diocese of Newark, in Hast Orange, 
N. J., his home, Feb. 14. Fr. Mitcham was born in 
London, England, and came to New York City 
when he was 15. He was a graduate of St. Ste- 
phen’s College, Annandale, N. Y., and General 
Theological Seminary. He was ordained a priest 
in 1896. Fr. Mitcham was in charge of St. James’ 
Church, Hackettstown, N. J., from 1897 to 1927. 
He became honorary assistant rector at All Saints’ 
Church, Orange, until 1987 when he retired. He 
was treasurer of the New York Catholic Clerical 
Union for more than 25 years and secretary- 
general of the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment for 20 years. 


The Rev. William A. Thomas, 69, of a heart 
attack at Dixon, Wyo., Jan. 11. He retired from 
the active ministry in November, 1956, but was 
serving as supply rector of Little Snake River 
Parish. Before his retirement he had been vicar 
of St. John’s Church, Jackson, Wyo. A native of 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Mr. Thomas was a graduate of 
both Kenyon College, Gambier, O., and its semi- 
nary, Bexley Hall. He was ordained a priest in 
1915, and had served churches in Ohio, Alaska, 
Arizona, California and Wyoming. 


The Rey. Charles E. Crusoe, 75, in Albany, Ga., 
Feb. 19. Dr. Crusoe had retired in 1946 after four 
years as vicar of St. Anne’s Church, Tifton. A 
native of Dayton, Ohio, he began his ministry in 
1910 in the Diocese of Lexington. He also served 
churches in the Dioceses of Maryland, Michigan 
and Louisiana. During his retirement, he did 
supply work from time to time in the Dioceses of 
Georgia and Alabama. 


Deaconess Ethel E. Spencer, 79, of a heart at- 
tack in San Antonio, Tex., Feb. 11. She was born 
and educated in Canada, and set apart as a dea- 
coness at St. John’s Church, Hagerstown, Md., in 
1914. Deaconess Spencer was a missionary in 
Honolulu, Jamaica, Arizona and Canada, and did 
rural work in the Diocese of Connecticut. Church 
papers have published many of her articles and 
poems. 


Mrs. Alice Rainer, about 45, in a head-on colli- 
sion near Warsaw, N. Y., Feb. 17. Her husband, 
the Rey. EBligius Rainer, 50, driver of one car, was 
injured. The driver of the other auto, Mrs. Phoebe 
Sattler, 59, was also killed. Mrs. Rainer and her 
husband, ordained two weeks earlier, were enroute 
to Perry, where he was to have delivered his first 
sermon at the Holy Apostle Church. 


The Rev. George H. Bennett, 79, in Indian Rocks 
Beach, Fla., Feb. 18. He was a native of New 
Brunswick, N. J. Following his ordination in 1913, 
he served churches in N. Y., Conn., R. I., Vt., 
Mich., Tex., and Fla. He retired in 1947. 


Col. John Anderson, 68, in Charleston, S. C., 
Feb. 18, after a heart attack. He had retired in 
January as head of the Civil Engineering Depart- 
ment of The Citadel. Col. Anderson, a native of 
Glasgow, Scotland, joined the Citadel faculty in 
1919. The organ in The Citadel’s Summerall 
Chapel was installed under his supervision. At one 
time he was organist of Christ Church, Easton, 
Md. 
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HUNDRED 
OF IDEAS 


PLAQUES 


FREE brochure shows orlgl- 
nal ideas for solid bronze | Write for FREE Bro- 
plaques—nameplates, tes- | chure A. For trophy, 
timonials, awards, honor | medal, cup Ideas ask 
rolls, memorials, markers. for Brochure B. 


| INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO., INC. 


Dept. 52 — 150 West 22 St., New York 11 


Clergy and Choir 
VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles - Albs - Amices - Copes 


All Embroidery Is Hand Done 
Materials by. the Yard — “Kits” for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments 


J. M. HALL, Inc. 


14 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


Trlorioe FOLDING 
a BANQUET. 


aed gpnices and 
h dis Bc UES leo ; 
churc! es, schools, F 

clubs, etc. Write for > eG) eno 
Catalog of Tables, a = greatest line 

=. Chairs, Trucks. * 


Monroe Co., 183 Church Sta 


Colfax, lowa 


POTTTTITUUUUUUUULLUULLEU LULU LUUULLLLLLCLLEU TUE LLLLCOLLE CUCU es 
ASHBY CHURCH CALENDARS 


The only Church Calendars published with Days and 
Seasons of the Church Year in the proper Liturgical 
Colors for the Episcopal Church. May be ordered with 
special heading for your own Church. 
Write for FREE circular or send 
50¢ for sample postpaid. 
ASHBY COMPANY «¢ 419 STATE « ERIE, PA. 


STVUUHPAUANNAUUONUNUQUNUAUUUOUNUOQU0QOUESU SOQUEUCOUUEOOUNAOUEOOONOAUEOAOONOIUN Fe 
KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Vinyl leather cloth or 
velour cover in choice of 
colors — oval or oblong 
style. Cork or long sta- 


TUUETEDUDVADOVUATANOEOU ETO HILE 
Sut uc 0 0KHNITE 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE ‘co. 
23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N.Y. 


BEQUEST 
FREE OATALOG 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Ine. 
327 W. Malin, Richmond, We. 


SLER 


LONG ISL WDE 


R. GEIS 


23-08 58th AV E., 


TY ENY. 
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BACKSTAGE 


“When Lent comes around,” a friend laughingly told us the othes 
day, “Episcopal Churchnews gives up its editor.” And, of course, whay 
he had in mind was that Dr. Lea always has a crowded schedule «« 
Lenten preaching calling for hundreds of miles of travel and man: 
an hour of extra work. Because, you see, these are assignments whie: 
he takes on in addition to his regular job of editing this magazine 
For instance, this year, Ash Wednesday and the first three days og 
Lent found him at St. Peter’s Church in St. Petersburg, Fla. Th: 
following week, he preached at Trinity Church in Columbus, Ga— 
then he was in Charlotte, N. C., for five days and now, as you receiv 
this March 31st issue, Dr. Lea is preaching at Holy Trinity in Phile 
delphia... 
first in a series of Great Parishes of America which will run from tim: 
to time in the future issues. (See pages 22-23.) 


the Church on the cover of this issue and featured as th: 


And speaking of Lent and, seriously, of the things to give up, yo 


might be interested in the following dozen suggestions which do mak 
a great deal of sense: 


WHAT TO GIVE UP IN LENT 


& Give up grumbling ... instead... “in everything give 
thanks.” Bb Give up 10 to 15 minutes in bed .. . instead... use 
that time in prayer. B® Give up looking at people’s worst points 

. instead... concentrate on their best ones. B® Give up speak- 
ing unkindly ... instead... let your speech be generous and 
understanding. B Give up your worries... instead... trust 
God with them. B® Give up hatred or dislike of anyone... 
instead ... learn to love. B® Give up the fear which prevents 
Christian witness... instead... seek courage to speak to others. 
® Give up concentrating on Sunday newspapers... instead... 
study your Bible. B® Give up TV one evening a week... instead 

. visit some lonely or sick person. ® Give up buying anything 


but essentials for yourself ... instead... give the money to 
God’s work. ®& Give up judging by appearances and by the 
standards of the world ... instead .. . learn to ® Give up 


YOURSELF ... to God. 


Those twelve suggestions appeared in the World Christian Diges 
which is published in London. 


ounian Kaasnady 


CLIP AND HAND TO A FRIEND 
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